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| Tom OVvVOW | ® Biggest Load of 


De Csctoes @ Federal Relief Dollars) 


More billions of government dol- “ in History | ’ | aie $ 
lars for an effort to stem the de- c — slats _ 3800 
pression tide . . . what will be atti- ES Needed Next Year a MILLION 
tude of Congress toward President's $3280 


plan? ... will the program succeed? Be a ms 
| MILLION = ———j MILLION | = 








Probable answers to these and other 


timely questions. niall y | a . MILLION 


TYHE President’s new pump-priming pro- 
gram probably will be approved by Con- 
gress overwhelmingly. 



































Closer ear-marking of funds than in the 
past is likely, but broad spending powers will 
still lodge with the executive. 

Powerful Jabor groups, some important 
business groups and organized farmers will 

Great one Se 5864 
back the plan. This time Mr. Roosevelt has 3 
organized support to offset organized opposi- MILLION 


tion. The spirit of revolt in Congress against \ « j 933 




















the White House may be expecied to subside 





noticeably. 

Success of the program in checking defla- 
tion depends mainly on 2 series of “ifs.” 

If owners of large amounts of money be- 
come frightened by the prospect of inflation 
they will start turning bank deposits into 
property and goods, creating activity in busi- 
ness and industry. 

If dollars for large scale public works can 
be poured into use fast enough new orders 
will start to flow into the sorely depressed 
heavy goods industries. - Eee ee ee : 

If there are enough business men, possess- : = : TITLE REG. U. S. PAT. OFF, 
ing sound assets and seeking loans, the RFC ce SR emer a cies es hy 

Z 
may be able to put a large number of dollars KAI] G0 ACH 


ike dik ort ns Relief: The Nation's Biggest Problem: 
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revue te aanue | ~—TOBillion Spent But Costs Still Mount The Marthe Mew 


If plans can be drawn quickly enough and 
approved soon enough, and if enough cities 
are prepared to put up 10 per cent of the 
cost, a number of s/um clearance projects may 
get under way within a few months. country will be called upon to bear its heaviest 
relief burden, although it 1s now five years since 


: nation’s relief load is getting bigger and + the fiscal year 1936 were 3,214 million dollars, + of approximately five billion dollars which was IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS 
bigger. During the next fiscal year the where they have hovered ever since. poured out for public works to prime the busi- 
The slight reduction in the constant upward ness pump. 

trend which the totals for the 1938 fiscal year | But, as the figures show, the increase in 


| 
f | | . | The President reasserts his 
the 1933 depression lows. are expected to show is made possible because prosperity brought no corresponding decrea leadershi d 
£ ‘spt g decrease eadership . .. . details of new 


If an increase of $50,000,000 a month in 
WPA payments is enough to check the de- 

. flation represented by the $200,000,000 a 
month decline in factory payrolls the tide 


may be expected to turn, 





In the fiscal year 1933—the first in which | the full force of the recession was not felt until in relief payments 
spending-lending program disclosed 


the Federal Government shared in relief ex- recent months and, according to relief officials, Now, after all the vear ® atrivi ‘th ti 
4 a er @ e years OF striving with 1e 
to Congress in special message.... 


penditures—Federal, State and local outlays for because standards of relief have been lowered probl t} f ‘li 
2 » » - _ “ws yrobiem 1ere are trom seventeen j t 
ee an. | relief (excluding PWA and other public works) in many localities. . 11s 27nd 

( .ief reliance will be placed first on induc- ; , : : : eighteen million persons dependent on some 
: Roe ee oc were only about a fourth of what they are to- Meanwhile, during the period of Federal par- : . : 
ing privately owned dollars to go to work. : | form of governmental assistance for a liveli- 


undistributed profits tax defended 
Each year since, with the exception of ticipation in relief the nation changed its atti- | hood, or about the same number as in the fall in unprecedented move... Congress 
tude on the problem. It came to consider relief | of 1925 when the aaa drive ne ; “ v- 
a problem for the national government and the der way little more than two y min = | 
unemployed came to accept relief or work re- _ pimenneeeeneitl acai a 
lief as a matter of course. 

Not considered in the relief figures is a total 


day. 
Biggest pare of the President's program the present year, has seen an increase in pay- 
will be relatively s/ow motion, with relatively ments to care for the needy. 
few dollars flowing during the next three to _ . 
5 5 How the total of Federal, State and local 


six months. F : : 
relief outlays have grown and a forecast of 


takes over railroad problem. ... 





‘ONGRESS is ready to consider that part 


Moreover, with between eleven and twelve 
C 


= _ ; ; ial million unemployed today » prospect is thi 
More drastic and more sweeping moves by another increase in the fiscal year beginning ms ; oe : lay, the prospect is that 
“ai ; : e number edy w oes es 6. 

the Government are regarded by Administra- July 1, are shown in the pictogram above. The humber of needy will grow, Many thou 
— ands of workers now receiving unemployment — | . 
of the legislative branch of the government, 


tion planners as a 50-50 chance for future. President’s estimates of WPA expenditures for ; | fit ‘ll ; 

: “> , ; { nsurance benefits will soon have to seek s , 

é : La Pee * eee rhe ag TITLE REGISTERED U. 5S € seek som 
Outlook for legislation is about as follows: seven months have been extended to cover a oe ae for f aid, ¢ ert ae ; 

| form of aid, and additional thousands will be 

forced to seek aid as their savings become ex- Congress, calls for appropriation of about 


Taxes. A deadlock in conference on repeal = year and State and local relief needs have . 
of the tax on undistributed corporation earn- ape meee tig on the basis of existing trends EWSYV AMS | hausted. three billion dollars for relief and public 
ings. Either Senate agreement on the House ‘ef obtain s - estimate of relief expenditures All this means that the = . ee works. Of this amount, about one billion dol 
plan to retain the tax principle as desired by for the 1939 fiscal year. | cane i} . Ae Cae | s that the outlook for the yeat ' - 
s s ; ; rm mi | beginning in July is for a total of approximate- | 

the President or at least a 50-50 chance of a By the end of the present fiscal year the total | De-sterilized Gold—The Meaning. 2 | ! ly six million families dependent ; ; meee - 

of all outlays for the needy since the year the | ea : nla a : : : 

: : The Return of Farm Surpluses..,.. 2 | of governmental assistance. Committee, starting this week, will mark the 
beginning of Congressional efforts to ims 


White House veto if House backs down. Sederel 
Wages and Houra:‘'New life is bresthed “edera Government entered the picture, will | : p 
isan Ghee bet Gla & dead plan by eadimed amount a ngergea sixteen billion dollars, Capoonsion Cures—Third try...... THE FOURTH LARGEST INDUSTRY plement the Administration's: program. 
Presidential demand for action. Still not = two-t lirds the entire cost of rumen the It’s Up to Congress Te ae ee oe Once more, in response to the desperate Besides appropriations the pl lls f 
quite a 50-50 chance that some modified plan peared Government from its beginning up to Rail Problems—Rail Solutions. plight of localities which have exhausted their some extension of executive Aes wt vhich 
will come out with approval, but the trend is the start of the World War. Press Answers the President ; 6 || | resources, the Federal Government is preparing will require action by Congress para x 
in the direction of action. WORK VS. DIRECT RELIEF Labor P stdent...... | to re-enter the field of direct relief. Although if possible, to group everything - an 
Reutty: dk catiene: tek idle an 1 teen abor Puzzle: Permanent C. |. O.? 10 this is still tentative, one plan whereby the Fed- | “omnibus” bill to expedite passage. 
pect of modifications, in the RFC law to per- in the development of the present system of Monroe Doctrine in 1938 12 | mm pelea ese would increase its payments NEW MOVES FOR NEW CREDIT 
mit easier loans is to be expected at this ses- caring for the needy. New Approach to Tax Reforms ...13 | a aang ey ane Capa help dependent No Congressional action is aie a eee 
Congress is apathetic toward this First came direct relief through grants-in- | || Our Untapped Credit Reservoirs 16 nage pace Prag ane been advanced lease of $1,400,000,000 of sterilized gold, al- 
aids by the FERA to the States. Then, in the The Conftict in T, , A “Th Sia : 1 eames = ne “peared , eoaey done by the Treasury in accordance 
fall of 1988, CWA was set up to provide work e Conflict in Taxation eee | | us, Ina land which prides itself on its high with the program, or for increase in credit 
tention to figid industria] prices in the face for the needy, as well as for a part of the gen- | wee “ome wed rine — peopte are living on of $750,000,000 through reduction of reserve 
Taide Conon we wale eral unemployed panulatidl. That eekeel the | Also In This Issue: — work relief jobs given them by the requirements of banks, 
the subject of modified anti-trust Jaws. The boost in expenditures from 864 million dollars | , eee —— oe on Sen commined total posit A third credit measure, designed to aid 
study will be made during recess of Congress. in the fiscal year 1933 to 2,347 million dollars | Question of the Week: prcintresieg ‘Suse cee ane | business, is the authority just voted by Con- 
; x . URS BINS ClASSHICALIONS gress and approved by tk resi 
After CWA the direct relief aystem was rein- How Do Foreign Press + ee only farming, manufacturing RFC to tne ae 4 pe pa nae 
stated on a large scale. But officials asked: Correspondents View | cL service industries each employs more borrowers who are unable to obtain loans 
What is happening to the morale of the millions Reorganization Bill sisiggh more prosperous days th int | “SR nenel Saag Soupees. 
on relief? 7% "e maintai mM as ape S days e country T ) ; — 
it aang ies of thake hovel idheuaeat” As EE had a relief problem. With’ this difference, ae ner Gene te tad ty Conta 
one eliclal’ bat % ot tha thin? "le ame diten | porate out Mr. Hopkins : “Then the problem was 
terrible things to these millions on relief.” Story of American Efficiency: la tii ein strengthen the laws against inonopo! d 
Aish tk eaiilenss op altel eaual haw toni Mn The Aluminum Industry 11 A study going back to 1910 made by WPA | the other resemmmendine ein Pit en » a 
Sth Doth dew off en antty cljowrnamat of preference to handouts of money and grocery , faery ee expansion in re- income from all future bond Seman of govern. 
Siti te Dicer ie sane callin Ut Ga the orders, | President Roosevelt Speaks: re conta pre wong Sot wennneagis before ment units and salaries of all government 
prohable time for ending of the session. So work relief gradually supplanted direct | To People: A “Gall to Padi gre cl i ae tmergency activities employes, states as well as federal. 
relief. And relief costs shot up to 2,869 million | ‘ ens | ca . Hs : } “a A call for national unity to end the depres- 
— dollars for the fiscal year 1935. We a Sek. ea ee oe ole 2 Nn i ratts registered new sion is sounded by the President in his spe- 
Still iadiihiaits Cains adhd sual wear with, the peak: JuSIness depressions and have not re- cial message and in a subsequent “Fireside 
133.0 setting up of WPA and the division of the relief 
dJl1v2 OLNnanys378 load—employables to WPA and unemployables | Program :.<s ener ie sites ‘ : 
RHOTE soe to Statue and: leentition:- Petal exgeniituntn der | a : pene Por Re moved upward from It is the nent time Mr. Roosevelt has spoken 
Nviuvugi? [Continued on Page 3, Col. 1.] 


of the ‘President’s huge spending and 














lending program which requires the sanction 








rhe plan, outlined in a special message to 


lars is recoverable. 


Hearings by the House Appropriations 


Railroads. Not much more than the pros- 


sion. 
problem. 





Anti-monopoly. Mr. Roosevelt will call at- 


Tax Exemption. The President will ask for the fiseal year 1934. 


for a law calling for taxation of income from 








bonds of all governmental units issued in the 
future and taxation of salaries of all Govern- 
ment officials. Congress will defer action. 

Securities Regulation. Chances are some- 
what improved for action on pending SEC 
legislation such as the bill to regulate the 
over-the-counter markets. 


shortly, probably this week, two other mes- 
Sages, one asking for legislation to 











To Congress: A Recovery ceded 7. old levels with business recov- | Chat” over the radio explaining the objectives 
ery,” WPA points out. “Instead, aftereach de- | of his new lending and spendi lig program 
} =» ° . ag . 
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—Harris & Ewing 


BUSINESS AS USUAL 
Chief Justice of the United States Charles Evans 
Hughes, celebrated his 76th birthday by posing 
for photographers and then setting off to his desk 
at the Supreme Court. 
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Woeensgraim + 
“De-sterilized’ Gold: 
What It Will Do 





: The meaning of gold “de-steril- 
ization.” Bank reserves shoot up. 
What is behind these moves? An 
answer. 











N APRIL 14, Henry Morgenthau, jr., as Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, had $1,236,000,000 in 
his Treasury checking account. 

When Mr. Morgenthau opened the Treasury 
for business on April 15, instead of $1.236,000,000 
he had $2,419,000,000 in that checking account. 

Here were 1,183,000,000 more dollars. Yet over- 
night the Treasury secretary had borrowed no 
new money and had turned on no printing press. 
What he had done was to place his signature 
on a gold certificate or two. 

At the same time, too, Marriner S. Eccles, Re- 
serve Board Chairman, had his attention directed 
at the $1,730,000,000 that this country’s banks 
had on hand above their needs to meet require- 
ments for reserves against deposits. 

Shortly after Mr. Morgenthau signed his gold 
certificates, Mr. Eecles saw thos? reserves of bar-ks 


rise to $3,120,000,000 and his Reserve Board was * 


prepared to loosen requirements for reserves so 
that the total could rise to $3,800,00C,000. 


WHAT THE FIGURES MEAN 


These are big figures and there was much 
questioning about what they mean. 

Most importance attached to Mr. Morgentheu’s 
checking account. It shot up because of the re- 
lease of $1,183,000,000 in what was known as an 
“inactive gold fund” and because of the release 
of $210,000,000 of gold in the Treasury “working 
balance.” 

A year ago officials had been worried about 
“inflation.” Their worry concentrated on im- 
ports of gold and on the size of bank reserves. 

Normally when gold flows into the Treasury 
from abroad the Treasury buys that gold, pay- 
ing for it by check, which the seller then can 
deposit in the bank and spend. The Treasury 
then owns the gold. Against that gold, in order 
to recoup for the payment, the Treasury then 
issues a gold certificate, depositing that certif- 
icate with the Federal Reserve Banks. This cer- 
tificate, just like the gold certificates of pre-1933 
days, is cash and the Treasury can write checks 
against it. 

But the result of this whole operation is that 
bank reserves rise by the amount of the gold 
that is received. 

The Reserve Board got afraid of this situation 
last year when prices and activity were rising. 
So it got together with the Treasury and agreed 
that instead of meeting the cost of the incoming 
gold by issuing eertificates it would borrow the 
money to make payment. ris it did, increasing 
the national debt to pay for gold that really was 
as good or better than cash. 


DEFLATION COMES BACK 


Now the government is worried about defla- 
tion instead of about inflation. 

This time, instead of keeping the huge amount 
of gold tied up, the Treasury is releasing that 
gold by issuing the gold certificates that it al- 
ways in the past had issued until a year ago. 
Some people call this inflation, others say that 
% merely offsets the deflation of the other policy 
of borrowing to pay for gold that always was as 
good as casn any place in the world. 

By this operation the Treasury increases its 
thecking account and yet the national debt does 
not increase because it already had been in- 
creased to keep this gold out of use. 

Release of the “sterilized” gold means, how- 
ever, that this gold does flow into bank re- 
serves. Bank reserves can serve as the base for 
Rk vast expansion of credit—amounting on the 
dasis of newly expanded reserves to between $30.- 
200,000,000 and $40,000,000,000—if interested bor- 
towers show up and willing bankers are on hand 
+o fill their demands. 

But the prosperity of the 1920’s was financed 
dn an excess of bank reserves of under $100,000.- 
#00. Now they ewill reach about $4,000,000,000. 


The result is this: 

Release of gold from its inactive fund does 
tive the Treasury more cash to spend without 
turtter borrowing. 

Building up of bank reserves is largely a psy- 
thological factor designed to make people think 
m terms of inflation rather than deflation. 











WTC RL VM MG IOS 


Pump-Primers. Attitude—Stock Prices—Influence 


— Mortgage 


+ 


Pump-primers are not really 
pleased with the Administration 
spending program because they 
do not think it goes far enough. 
They contend it will not head off 
the deflation under way and did 
not come soon enough. Secre- 
tary Morgenthau went down 
with his colors flying in the dis- 
cussions which preceded the de- 
cision, Opposing pump-priming 
to the last. 
x * * 


Failure of stock prices to rise 
appreciably with publication of 
the “spending-lending” program 
disappointed the White House. 
A more distinct response had 


been expected. 
xk 


Some New Deal planners think 
the President watches the stock 
market too closely in shaping his 
policies, They say it took the last 
severe decline to prod him into 
action and are worried over the 
possibility of a rapid rise that 


might cool his ardor for action. 
xk * 


Administration left-wingers 
wanted Mr. Roosevelt to move 
farther and faster than he did. 
One plan now in the discard, but 
which might be invoked later, 
would have the Government pro- 
vide capital outright for busi- 


nesses by purchase of stocks. 
kk ok 


Another message may be sent to 
Congress from the White House 


| 








asking for more money to ex- 
pand the Social Security pro- 
gram to provide more aid for lo- 
cal governments in handling di- 


rect relief. It would require 
amendment of the Social Se- 
curity Act. 

~*~ * * 


Applications for mortgage insur- 
ance are reaching some regional 
offices of the Federal Housing 
Administration at a pace that 
requires enlargement of the per- 
sonnel. The appraisal work is so 
technical that private banks may 
be called on for help until suffi- 
cient experts can be hired. 
xk * 


Ways are being sought to speed 
activities under the slum clear- 
ance program. Large spending 
orders are reported tied up by 
a complicated procedure which 
the President wants changed. 

x * * 


Word reaches the Securities and 
Exchange Commission that util- 
ity holding companies want to 
co-operate hereafter and do not 
contemplate more extensive liti- 
gation against enforcement of the 
control Act. 
x* * * 

The House Democratic leader- 
ship is understood to have sug- 
gested that Thomas Corcoran fot 
be seen around the Capitol while 
major bills are being debated. 
The matter came up in confer- 
ence which preceded considera- 


Insurance — Official 


+ 


tion of the Government reorgani- 


zation bill. 
x kerk 


Several bureau chiefs may be out 
of jobs before long as a result of 
reported lobbying by appointed 
officials against the reorganiza- 
tion bill. Inside oposition is get- 
ting White House attention as 


it assesses causes of the defeat. 
x * * 


The greatest personal disap- 
pointment filowing from rejec- 
tion of the reorganization legis- 
lation was that of Harry Hop- 
kins, Relief Administrator, who 
had been assured a post in the 
cabinet as Secretary of Public 
Welfare if Congress had ful- 


filled the President's wishes. 
x * * 


Proposals that the Administra- 
tion attempt to get action on a 
separate bill for a Welfare De- 
partment aroused slight interest 
among the highest officials. They 
apparently want to let the mat- 


ter rest until next session. 
xk * 


The Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation already has funds 
available for Joans to railroads 
for purchase of equipment. Ad- 
ditional legislation authorizing 
these is sought to make the terms 
easier, 
x kk 

The personal reaction of some 
anti-New Deal Congressmen to 
the Administration’s latest 
course is that they are being “put 


+ 





Dismissals ? 


on the spot” in an election year, 
and neatly. It does not increase 


their affection for Mr. Roosevelt. 
x*** 


The President earmarked his 
suggestéd lending-spending ap- 
propriations to’ guard against 
an old “pork barrel” type of bill 
in which Congress would do the 
earmarking. Whether the man- 


euver will succeed is specuative. 
x * * 


Mr. Roosevelt is said to be listen- 
ing Jess and less to his various 
so-called advisers and depending 
more on his own hunches in deal- 
ing withthe economic situation 
and with White House-Congress 


relations, 
x *e 


Strong language is being used by 
some Cabinet officials in refer- 
ring to activities of European 
dictatorships in Latin America. 
One prominent official startled 
his auditors recently by suggest- 
ing it soon might be necessary 
for the United States to use force 
to counter the encroachments of 
fascist nations in this hemis- 


phere. 
x kk 


Numerous plans for spending 
and lending huge sums without 
having it show in the national 
debt or on the daily statement of 
Treasury operations are within 
reach of the President. He 
studied some of them in prepar- 
ing the Jatest recommendations 
to Congress. 
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UG (PRAGA 0NS TBALB 


Egg Rollings, Literal and Figurative . . . Hatching Cures 


For Depression . . 


abel years ago, children accustomed to roll- 

ing their Easter eggs on the slopes of the 
Capitol grounds were ordered to leave. Wisely 
they marched on the White House. 
the spacious lawn of the Executive Mansion 
they resumed their play—and there they have 


returned every Easter Monday. 
This year is no exception. 


Easter Monday. 


ones, 


ing the President and his aides. 


To set the stage for his message to Congress 
and his “fireside chat,” the President had en- 
listed a veritable army of brains, 
hour, advisers rode or trudged up to the Execu- 
tive Offices, swung in through the well-guarded 
doors, walked slowly, deliberately, gravely or ex- 
citedly across the checkered squares covering 
the ante-room, on into the President's private 


office. 


There they spoke, there they figured on paper 
pads, there they suggested, recommended, coun- 
seled. There the Chief Executive listened care- 
fully, Maybe a quip in reply, maybe not—the 
Stories seem to differ on the reported tiff be- 
tween Mr. Roosevelt and his Texas Vice Presi- 


dent. 


THE GUIDE BOOK 
OF PUMP PRIMING 
1S COMPLETED 


study light continued to burn. 


Once he had delivered his program to Capitol 
Hill, once he had returned to the broadcasting 
networks to enlist public confidence in his pra 
posals to bolster sagging business, there was a 
noticeable lessening of tension in both the Presi- 
dent’s voice, facial contours and carriage. 

At his meeting with the press correspondents 
on the morning after his radio address the typi- 


Hour after 


But by the time 
the egg rolling fete began, Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt had probably seen enough multi- 
colored eggs manufactured by economic and leg- 
islative advisers to satisfy him for many an 
Lights burning far into the 
night hours rapidly incubated the most favored 
By the end of what was one of the busi- 
est White House weeks in years, the nation was 
privileged to view the newest recovery chicks 
so far created. How gently the Congress will 
mother them was the all important question fac- 


By midweek,the Presi- 
dent was ready to cata- 
logue the official “pump- 
priming” guide book. On 
two separate nights, long after the pedestrian 
flow of traffic had ceased along the walk outside 
of 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue, Mr. Roosevelt's 





There on 


+ 





REFUGEE AIDERS 
Henry Morgenthau, Sr. (left), father of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, and Rabbi Stephen S. 
Wise, shown leaving the White House after ccn- 
ferring with the President on plans to assist 
German and Austrian refugees in finding new 
homes. 


—Harris & Ewing‘ 





dence, 





the exact moment. 


tion. 


‘ 


cal Roosevelt smile was again in marked evi- 
Even the gentle “ribbing” of a news- 
paper man, who wondered if the sound of a tele- 
phone bell that jangled over the ether waves 
during the course of his chat, hadn't emanated 
from Major Bowes’ studio, failed to completely 
dampen the Chief Executive's high spirits. It 
wasn't a signal cutting short the art of an ama- 
teur, of that the President was certain. 
nothing more nor less than the duly recorded 
telephone of the White House police system. 
And fireside chat or no fireside chat the White 
House guard system always gets its jangle in at 


Meanwhile in another office of the White 
House, clerks were all set to slit the envelopes 
of expressions wired in by the general public. 
The morning following the radio talk the Presi- 
dent was able to report a 7 to 1 favorable reac- 


Hoping for the restoration of down on the 
bald pate of the economic body might have 
seemed to the President more feasible 
making grass grow on the bald spots of the | 


It was 





. Reactions to the Radio 


+ White House lawn. 
President Garner, who should know his grass 
as much as his cattle, predicted that the grass 
seed from way down in Uvalde, Tex., would do 
| the trick. And yet the first batch of the green 
tonic that came his way went not to the White 
House gardener but 
Hiram Johnson, of California. 

But despite the bald spots, the rest of the Ex- 
ecutive Mansion foliage and flower beds seem to 
be doing quite well under the annual tutelage 
of spring. From the low nestling pansies to the 
lofty greens of the trees, the White House lawn 
presents a favorite scene fo recurrent waves of 
sightseers armed with cameras of every size and 
description. 


LESS STRENUOUS 
SIDE OF THE 
PRESIDENT’S WEEK 


of material during the course of the week. 
Though there was no opportunity for them to 
snap the President signing the new law au- 
thorizing increased RFC loans to business, they 
were able to focus on six charming Camp Fire 
girls who were received by the President for 
outstanding work in conservation; on a young 
miss presenting Mr. Roosevelt with the first of 
the annual Poppy Day emblems; on a group of 
religious and social leaders anxious to formulate 
a program in cooperation with the President for 
providing a haven for German and Austrian 
political refugees; on dozens of legislative and 
economic leaders emerging from Presidential 
conferences, 

Of course the camera men coyld have photo- 
graphed the copy of the President’s letter urg- 
ing rentention in the revised tax bill of the un- 
distributed profits 
seemed more intent on saving their energy for 
the Easter egg-rolling fete this week and the 


“Chat” 


Some while back, Vice 


to Republican Senator 


To those foster mem- 
bers of the press who re- 
cord not words but pic- 
tures, there was no end 


tax principle—but they 


annual spectacle of the President tossing out the 


than 


first ball of the big league baseball season. 

And as if to transmit a veiled warning to 
foreign powers, the President took occasion to 
reassert the principles of the Monroe Doctrine 
in his Pan American day message, radio re- 
layed around the globe, in which he firmly de- 
clared that peace in the Americas would not be 
permitted to be “endangered from aggression 
coming from outside our hemisphere.” 


DEREK Fox. 





—Wide World 


DR. TOWNSEND IS READY 
Unless a pardon from the President is forthcoming 
as a result of Congressional interest in his case, 
Dr. Francis E. Townsend, old-age pension advo- 
cate, must serve a 30-day jail sentence now that 
the Supreme Court of the United States has re- 
fused to review the validity of his sentence im- 
posed for contempt of a House investigating 

committee. 
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The Farm Surplus 
Again Plagues U. S. 





A debate over recovery remedies. 

Is the trouble over-production or 
underconsumption? 

Some practical problems. 














RESIDENT ROOSEVELT continues to believe 
that overproduction is a major cause of 
economic difficulty in this country. Over- 
abundance, Mr. Rosevelt insists, is a basis for 
depression. 

Senator Borah, of Idaho, immediately took 
issue with the President. “There never has been 
an ounce of overproduction in this country,” the 
Senator said. “What we have had is und?r- 
consumption.” 

It just happens that at this time the nation 
is afforded a practical example of what each of 
these individuals mean, and wherein they may 
be in agreement while disagreeing. 

The example is afforded by wheat, 1 crop about 
which the country has heard much in recent 
years. Wheat right now has the planners of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration scratch- 
ing their heads. 


OVERSUPPLY OF WHEAT 

Normally the people of this country and the 
livestock of this country consume about 6950,- 
000,000 bushels of wheat. On April 10 the official 
crop reporting service estimated that there 
would be produced 750,000,000 bushels of winter 
wheat alone during the present season. A nor- 
mal production of spring wheat is abcve 200.009,- 
000 bushels and this year an exceptionally large 
acreage is being planted. This would mean a 
crop of 950,000,000 bushels. The official estimate 
is that 200,000,000 additional bushels will be held 
over on July 1 from the 1937 crop, bringing the 
total to 1,150,000,000 bushels of wheat to fill a 
domestic demand of 650,000,000 bushels. Here 
would be 500,000.000 more bushels than the 
American people use. 

Now the question is whether this represents 
over-production or under-consumption. 

Senator Borah would say “under-consump- 
tion” but Henry A. Wallace would say that the 
human stomach can consume only so much 
bread and no more and that theré is an “over- 
production.” provided the wheat could not be 
sold to consumers in other lands. 


FARM PRICES TOBOGGAN 

As a result of this and other similar situations 
in the agricultural industry the average level of 
farm prices has fallen 29 per cent in the past 
year. Individual commodities have fallen much 
more than this, with wheat off from $1.25 a 
bushel to 80 cents, corn from $1.05 a bushel to 51 
cents, potatoes from $1.31 a bushel to 56 cents, 
and cotton from 13.5 cents a pound to 8 cents a 


pound. 
Even at these price declines farmers are having 
difficulty finding customers at home and abroad, 


Tied up in that situation are vast problems that 
the Government’s economists believe fully re- 
flect the issues that now confront the country, 
They expect that these problems will become 
more acute in the period that lies ahead in spite 
of any spending program that the government 
may now adopt. 

These problems, they explain, concern the de- 
velopment or discovery of markets to adsorp tne 
products not only of agriculture but of industry. 

Some contend that those markets lie abroad. 
Mayor La Guardia, of New York suggested in a 
radio address that this government should devise 
plans to subsidize the export to South America of 
commodities that do not find a market at home. 
President Roosevelt proposes to have the Federal 
Government spend money that will flow into the 
hands of consumers at home who then can use 
the dollars to buy more goods. 

Senator Borah has not explained in detail 
the plan that he would use to find markets for 
the products of a fully working industry and a 
fully productive agriculture. 

Henry A. Wallace and the AAA are seeking by 
control over production and marketing to adjust 
the available supplies of farm products some- 
where near to the market demand. Over-produc- 
tion in relation to effective purchasing power is 
accepted as an actuality by the New Deal. Ex- 
cept in agriculture the controls to deal with this 
situation are not even tentatively worked out. 
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the direction of Presid:nt Roose- 
velt, is preparing to make its third 








[Continued from Page 1.] 
directly to the people in more 
than five months. 


In an unprecedented move pre- 
ceding announcement of his new 
adventure in “pump-priming”, 
the President sends a letter to 
the Senate and House conferees 
on the tax revision bill urging re- 
tention of the principle of the 
undistributed profits tax and of 
progressive rates of taxation on 
capital gains instead of a flat 
rate. In other words, he favors 
the House rather than the Senate 
bill, which has the general ap- 
proval of business men. 


Net effects of the President's 
intervention is creation of a dead- 
lock between Senate and House 
conferees. There are no signs of 
a break in this deadlock as the 
conferees adjourn over the weck- 
end. Failure of the two Houses 
to agree on a tax bill would mean 
that the present law would re- 
main in effect. 


Another problem is laid on the 
doorstep of Congress by the 
President in a special message 
transmitting the report of his I. 
C. C. committee recommending 
help for the railroads. Mr. Roose- 
velt expresses “definite objection” 
to either government subsidies or 
ownership and operation of the 
roads. Congress is asked to au- 
thorize a $300,000,000 federal loan 
for purchase of railroad equip- 
ment as emergency relief 
measure. 


an 


Railway labor unions having re- 
fused to consider the wage cut 
proposed by the management, the 
railroads prepare to seek Gov- 
ernment mediation under the 
Railway Labor Act, a long-drawn- 
out process. 


The President's naval expan- 
sion program apparently is near- 
ing Congressional approval. Al- 
ready passed by the House, it 
now awaits early action by the 
Senate. As reported by the Sen- 
ate Naval Affairs committee, the 
measure authorizes an increase in 
battleship tonnage to provide 
three 45,000 tons dreadnaughts, 
mightiest warships ever floated. 


Possibility of wage and hour 
legislation is revived by favor- 
able action taken by the House 
Labor Committee on a compro- 
mise measure, drafted with a 
view of pleasing both the A. F. of 
L,. and the C, I. O. 


The bill establish- 
ment of a minimum wage of 40 
cents an hour within three years 
and graduating annually at the 
rate of 5 cents an hour, and of a 
maximum 40 hour week in two 
years from a beginning of 44 
hours. 


provides 


definite try at solving the riddle of 
depression 

The first try came with NRA and 
AAA and PWA in the spring of 1933 
and it ran into trouble that fall with 
the collapse of the boom that had 
been built on the prospect of higher 
prices under NRA codes. 

The second try came when this 
first drive was augmented by a de- 
liberate quick-spending program 
that started in November, 1933, and 
continued into 1937, only to run 
into trouble last October. 

Now there is to.be a third try, 
again emphasizing the expenditure 
and the lending of large amounts 
of money in an effort by Govern- 
ment to fill the gap left by a re- 
treating private enterprise. 

(The President’s radio address to 
the country and his message to 
Congress will be found in full texts 
on Pages 14 and 15.) 

The program that President 
Roosevelt announced to the coun- 
try on April 14 is said by his ad- 
visers to be of special importance 


for two principal reasons. They list 
those reasons as follows: 
First, the new venture is based 


definitely on the premise that pros- 
perity is a condition for which Gov- 
ernment is_ directly responsible. 
Any failure of prosperity to con- 
tinue calls for positive action by the 
Government to start prosperity on 
its way again. 

Second, this venture also is im- 
portant because in it the President 
accepts the thesis that recovery 
stems from purchasing power in 
the hands of the masses of the peo- 
ple, pushing up from the bottom to 
cause industry to expand plants to 
meet new demands, rather than 
trickling down from the top as in- 
dustry moves to expand and im- 
prove plants regardless of demand. 


LINES OF ATTACK 

After making up his mind on 
those two points, President Roose- 
velt devised three lines of attack. 

The first called for outright 
spending of Government funds in 
larger volume than they had been 
spent. Here the technique is to get 
money into the hands of individ- 
uals who will be forced by need to 
spend it as fast as the money is re- 
ceived. So WPA expenditures are 
to continue at a higher rate, PWA 
spending will be augmented and 
money will be poured out in some- 
what larger volume to destitute 
farmers and to poor boys in CCC 
camps. 

The second line of attack called 
for an increase of loans both to 
finance Government projects and to 
help business enterprises that are 
sound and in need of capital. Slum 
clearance loans, loans to farmers 
and loans to business men through 
the RFC fit into this picture. So 
does the easing by the SEC of regu- 
lations governing the issuance of 
securities by small firms. 

The third line of attack is even 
more indirect. Here the Govern- 
ment has set out deliberately to 
push the reserve funds in the hands 
of banks to an unprecedented total 
of nearly $4,000,000,000. Before the 
depression that began in 1929, the 
banks of this country had next to no 
excess reserves above those required 
by the banking laws. Since that 
time reserves have been built up 
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QHISGIVGIGI8 NEW BATTLES FOR GOVERNMENT: 
THE THIRD TRY AT THE DEPRESSION RIDDLE 


HE Federal Government, under + 


gradually to huge totals, making 
possible a fantastic increase in 
credit, but still private credit has 
not expanded appreciably. 

The idea back of this third line 
of attack is that if banks have a 
huge supply of idle money on hand, 
not earning its keep, they gradually 
will become interested in loaning 
that money to individuals who may 
want to build a home or to business 





Is the Government re- 
sponsible for prosperity? The 
Administration assumes that 
it is, sets out on its third at- 
tempt to fulfill that obliga- 
tion. Can it succeed? Here 
is the past record and the 
future program. 








men who may want to step out to 
undertake new enterprises or to ex- 
pand old. 


PORROWERS MISSING 


But bankers through the 
since 1929 have complained that 
they are merchants of credit and 
are more than anxious to lend on 
profitable terms to any individuals 
or business concerns who want to 
borrow and who have a sound 
proposition to offer. Some well-in- 
formed officials think that an ab- 
sence of borrowers rather than a 


years 





vo 











a 
bankers to lend, accounts for the 
slackness of banking activity. 

President Roosevelt seeking, 
nevertheless, to meet the new de- 
pression with these weapons. 

Inquiry among the men who ad- 
vised the President on his new pro- 
gram shows that many of them are 
skeptical of the ability of this pro- 
gram to turn today’s deflation into 
the start of tomorrow’s inflation, 
unless the weapons devised by Mr. 
Roosevelt are augmented by others. 

Otherwise, they say, the Govern- 
ment will do little more than in- 
dulge in another questionable ven- 
ture into new debt creation without 
assurance that the result will differ 
from that which ended in the 1937- 
38 depression. Spending this time 
is to start with the national debt at 
$37,500,000,000 rather than at $21,- 
000,000,000 as in 1933. 


CONTROLS VS. COMPETITION 

There is disagreement on what 
other forms of Government action 
are called for. Here are found two 
schools of thought. 

The first school is represented by 
Henry Wallace, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, and Marriner Eccles, chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve Board. 
This school contends that the poli- 
cies of modern big business are so 
vital to the welfare of the nation 
that the shaping of those policies 
of a broad nature should be deter- 
mined not by corporation manage- 
ments alone but by those manage- 
ments in cooperation with repre- 


1S 


lack of willingness on the part of 4 sentatives of Government, of 


labor 4 
and of consumers 

Emphasis would be placed by the 
Wallace-Eccles school on fact find- 
ing and on fitting industrial policies 
into the pattern of that 


to cover every sort of business 
industrial activity. 


control 





—Wide World 


UNDER EXECUTIVE ORDERS 


5 tgp of the many relief, monetary and congressional aides sum- 

moned by the President for advice on his program to stem the 
recession by large expenditures of Federal dollars were: Marriner 
S. Eccles (left), Chairman of the Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, and Senate Majority Leader Alben W. 


The second school is represented 
by Robert Jackson, Solicitor General; 
by Harry Hopkins, WPA Adminis- 





Barkley. 
would include consideration for the trator, and his economic adviser, 
public Welfare. This group believes Leon Henderson; by Thomas Cor- 
that NRA contained the germ of coran, and by other White House 
an idea that might have proved in- advisers. 
valuable if it had been confined to This school contends that Gov- 


five or six basic industries of the 


ernment should have nothing to do 


nation rather than being extended 4 directly with the shaping of bus!- 
and 


ness policies but rather should ene 
deavor in every way to force indus- 
try to compete. They would mod- 
ernize the anti-trust laws, would use 
tariffs as a means of forcing prices 
down in particular industries, and 
would in many ways endeavor to 
break up combinations to destroy 
price agreements and to provide for 
big business the sort of competition 
that farmers and many raw mate- 
rial producers now enjoy. 


President Roosevelt tried the 
formula of the first school in his 
first term venture into NRA and 


seems not to want another try at 
industrial self-government. He has 
promised instead to give Congress 
an anti-monopoly message, showing 
what the second school of thought 
believes is a preference for its view- 
point. 

In one case the remedy proposed 
is spending coupled with planned 
control over industrial policy. 

In the second case the remedy pro- 
posed is spending coupled with an 
effort by Government to create the 
competition once provided by a free 
capitalistic market. 

At the moment spending and 
lending is emphasized. 

But among both schools of spend- 
ers there is found to be doubt about 
the adequacy of the President’s new 
program. The spending advocates 
insist that Mr. Roosevelt is propos- 
ing to step up the total of Federal 
Government outgo by a much 
smaller amount than appears on the 


[Continued on Page 5.] 
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This year, meet Spring 


Soon, under skies of water-color blue, outbound roads will call the traveler. 
Change of season brings the desire for change of scene 
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painted desert, and skyline, long dreamed of but unvisited. 


This year, owners of a new car, the Lincoln-Zephyr, will reach places 
which before were only names on a map. They will cover longer distances 
than they would have attempted last year. Traveling by 12 


will go in new comfort, new ease, new confidence! 


A “twelve,” to many people, still denotes a car for the wealthy alone. 
In times past, that has been true. Today it is no longer true. This “twelve” 


ts medium in price. It is still true, however, that a “twelve” is a smoother, 


. . . for mountain, 


cylinders, they 








in a new kind of car 


This “twelve,” thoroughly modern, is not only ahead in number of cylinders. 
It is advanced in all ways. It is a new idea for a 12-cylinder engine to give 


14 to 18 miles to the gallon. Yet this engine does, cheerfully. It is a new idea 


provides them. 


to provide so much size, safety and luxury at medium price. Yet this car 


Modern in appearance and performance, the Lincoln-Zephyr is to- 


day’s new transportation. It will give more pleasure than you thought a 


gentler, more luxurious ride wherever roads take you—and much more fun! 


Liaoh Gpplgs Vite 


car could ever give. It will open roads you thought you might never see. 
It offers the kind of travel you thought might not come for years! Lincoin 
Motor Company, builders of the Lincoln V-r2 and the Lincoln-Zephyr V-12. 
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Withthe Committees: 
Laws in the Making 


New Wage-Hour Measure. . More 
Labor Inquiries . . Planning Aid 
for Railways ... Naval Expan- 
sion Approved. 

ACING the latest recovery program on Con- 

gress doorsteps means more work for com- 

mittees that were about to clear the dockets for 
the session. The burden of the new planning 
will fall on the House Committee on Appropria- 
tions, which initiates all spending bills. 





Taxes: 

The tax bill conference so far is an impassé 
between the representatives of the two Houses. 
(See article on Page 13.) 

Labor: 

Out of the whirligig of proposals for wage- 

hour legislation a new measure 038 emerged 


Labor. Beginning 
all interstate 
would i- 


1 the House Committee or 
1 wage ior 
the bill 


fron 
with a 25-cent minimt 
industry 
crease 
cents an hour 1 similar escalatory 
basis. the maximum work week would start at 44 
hours and become fixed at 40 hours within two 
years. The bill would be administered by the 
Department of Labor. 

Notwithstanding a so far adamant hostility of 
the House Committee on Rules to the wage-how: 
program, Labor Committee Chairman Norton pre- 
dic Rules Committee will allow its cun- 
sideration by the House. The bill’s sponsors ex- 
press belief the A. F. of L. and the C. I. O. will 
Its enactment is still doubt- 









Under it, o 





ts tne 


be reconciled to it 
ful. 


Civil Liberties: 

Senate Committee, long investigating 
nfringements of civil liberties, has new 
plans. Chair La Follette asks the Senate to 
appropriate $60,000 more for its work. He says 
the money would be used first to finish investi- 
gations and hold hearings on what happened 
at Youngstown and Canton, Ohio, during the 
1937 steel strike, and to examine alleged viola- 
tions of civil rights elsewhere. 

A committee report by Chairman LaFollette 
says that outstanding in the present phase of 
the committee’s incomplete inquiry into activi- 
ties of some of the large employers’ associations 
are “obstructions designed to thwart the com- 
mittee’s efforts to get all the facts—stripped 
files, doctored books, piecemeal responses to re- 
quests for information, and witnesses schooled 
in forgetting on the witness stand are encount- 
ered at every turn.” " 

“Industrial spying will continue as long as we 
have industrial warfare,” Col. William F. Long, 
General Manager, The Associated Industries, 
Cleveland, Ohio, told the committee, adding: 
“No matter what penalty you may seek to im- + 
pose for industrial spying, it will continue as 
long as labor unions pursue their policy of 
violence.” 


The 
alleged i 








Railroads: 

The Senate Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce begins hearings April 21 with a view to 
mapping a legislative program which Chairman 
Wheeler says is designed to solve the economic 
problems of the railroads. Both the committee. 
and the House Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce, have before them President Roosevelt’s 
message of April 11 asking immediate legisla- 
tion to prevent serious financial and operating 
difficulties in the nation’s railroads. 

Chairman Wheeler has a bill drafted to speed 
railroad reorganizations. 

Revision of reorganization procedure, repeal of 
the law under which the Government is given 
special freight rates from land-grant carriers, and 
a $300,000,000 appropriation for laans to railroads 
to enable them to purchase equipment are the 
only proposals likely to be enacted at this session, 
according to Chairman Wheeler. 


National Defense: 


The House Committee on Naval Affairs has 
favorably reported a bill to limit profits on naval 
construction contracts to 10 per cent of the con- 
tract price and to require payment into the 
Treasury of all such profits in excess of 10 per 
cent. Under the bill losses on naval contracts 
would be allowed as a credit for the next succeed- 
ing income taxable year. 





The committee also approved bills to authorize 
the Navy to sell scrap metals to accredited 
Schools, colleges and universities for use in voca- 


tional training; to authorize training of citizens 
for Navy duty at naval statons for short periods; 
and to authorize a $6,000,000 naval works pro- 
gram. 

Senate Naval Affairs Committee hearings on 
the Administration’s $1,121,000,000 fleet expan- 


Sion bill were completed and the bill was reported 
to the Senate. Cnairman Walsh Says it will oe 
amended by adding 3 mine swee pers, 1 mine 
layer, 4 oil tankers, a Survey ship and 2 fleet 
tugs. 








Status of Major Bills 


H. R. 9682, Tax bill; sent to conference April 14. 
S. 847, To prevent Federal employes from be ing dele- 
gates to political conventions; Senate rejected April 14. 
H. J. Res. 594, FTC to investigate sales practices of 
automobile manufacturers; President signed April 13. 
S. 3735, RFC loans to public agencies, credit facili- 
President signed April 13. 
1531, Extending classified civil service to in- 
Passed Sen- 





ties to business; 

H. R 
clude Ist, 2nd and 3rd class postmasters: 
ate April 11. 

S. 3105, Extending Commodity Exchange Act to in- 
elude wool tops; President signed April 7 

H. R. 10,238, Agriculture Department, annual appro- 
priations; Reported to House April 11 

H. R. 10,216, Annual] appropriations, Congress, Gov't 
Printing Office, etc.; Passed House April 12. 

H. R. 9605, Regular army commissioned strength 
fixed at 14,659; President signed April 13 

S. 3400, Extension or renewal of loans by banks to 
their executive officers; Congress completed April 14. 

















CongnesssWeek 
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FIGURES IN THE PRESIDENT’S NEW “PUMP PRIMING” CAMPAIGN 


EADERS on Capitol Hill play an important part in the White 
House conferences as the campaign to check the recession with a 
wholesale Federal spending program gets underway. One Presidential 
conference was composed of: (left to right) Acting Budget Director 


tive Edward Johnson. 


Daniel Bell, Senator James F. Byrnes, Senator Carter Glass, House 
Majority Leader Sam Rayburn; Senator Kenneth McKellar, and Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Henry Morgenthau, Jr. In the rear, Representa- 





(NarmsqGiaae BEATING BACK THE DEPRESSION; 
LEGISLATORS TACKLE THEIR NEWEST TASK 


NTI-ADMINISTRATION leaders of both + step of addressing the Senate and House con- * Sumners, provided a straw in the wind before 


parties felt they were coming into their 
own when the House of Representatives re- 
jected the Government reorganization bill. 
Confidence is less apparent among them since 
President Roosevelt's advocacy of a return to 
“pump-priming.” 

They talked of adjournment within a month 
or six weeks after the roll call on reorganiza- 
tion showed so many Democrats aligned against 
the White House. The legislative schedule was 
light. The President had been rebuffed on a 
third major issue, the others being on the Su- 
preme Court and wages and hours bills. 

It was then considered unlikely at the Capi- 
tol that he would propose another question of 
fundamental importance for action at this time. 
The Senate took its first two-day recess of the 
session, 

Also, primary campaigns are accelerating in 
some States. Senators and Representatives al- 
ready have been taking quick trips home. Many 
would like to wind up business here as rapidly 
as possible to pay more attention to politics. 


They liked the way the 
President merely  for- 


MAY NOW GO OVER 
warded to Congress 
TO NEXT SESSION without recommendation 


the conflicting suggestions of his advisers 
about how to handle the railroad problem. Here 
was no case of attaching a bill to a message 
with an inferential demand to “pass it as is.” 
No, Mr. Roosevelt seemed chastened in com- 
parison with attitudes taken before on such 
matters. 

The preponderant reaction was that no major 
railroad legislation would be attempted this 
year. Perhaps freer lending to enable troubled 
roads to meet their obligations and purchase 
needed equipment will be authorized. That 
should not take much time. 

With the naval expansion bill still tied up in 
committee, the Senate turned to lesser matters. 
Chairman McKellar, of the Post Office Com- 
mittee, sought a return to the old system of ap- 
pointing postmasters, attacked by its critics as 
“the spoils system.” Instead, the Senate voted 
49 to 20 for extension of Civil Service Commis- 
sion authority over the appointments. (Ex- 
cerpts from the transcript of the debate is 
printed in Column 5). 

On the only other outstanding Senate vote of 
the week, Senator Hatch (Dem.), of New Mex- 
ico, lost by 38 to 19 in his effort to bar federal 
employes from participation in political con- 
ventions. The Senate ordered its conferees on 
the Independent Offices Appropriation bill to 
insist upon an amendment making $2,763,000 
available for the Tennessee Valley Authority 
to start construction of the Gilbertsville (Ky.), 
dam. 

The House spent most of the time consider- 
ing an appropriation of $812,000,000 for the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Passage was put over 
until after Easter to make possible the inclu- 
sion of about $100,000,000 more for highway 
construction. A few minor bills were acted on. 

Interest centered more on swift moves by the 
President. In contrast with his presentation of 
the railroad problem, he took the unprecedented 


RAILWAY PROBLEM 


} 


ferees by letter on the tax bill about why he 
prefers the House provisions. His arguments 
for retention of the undistributed profits tax 
principle and against Senate modification of 
capital gains taxes placed him in direct opposi- 
tion to Chairman Harrison, of the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee. (Text of letter on Page 17). 

The action pleased left-wingers as much as it 
displeased Mr. Harrison, who declared he would 


j 





Hopes among Congressmen for 
early adjournment fade with the 
prospect of another major dispute over 
a recommendation by the President. 

The Senate and House do little 
legislating in a week but the members 
find a lot new to argue about. The 
actions and the atmosphere at the 
Capitol. 











insist on the Senate provisions. The Senator 
agrees with business men who have contended 
that the undistributed profits and capital gains 
taxes hamper capital investment. There was 
reason to believe that Secretary Morgenthau 
wanted Mr. Roosevelt to yield to that view- 
point. 


‘ Instead, the President declared repeal of the 
profits levies would grant “a definite incentive 
to the avoidance of personal income tax pay- 
ments.” As to capital gains, he called it unfair 
to tax incomes of salaried men and merchants 
more than “the profits on the capital of the 
speculator.” 


The upshot was dis- 

STILL TIED UP agreement between the 

Senate and House con- 

IN CONFERENCE ferees, a disagreement 

which may lead to threshing out the tax issue 

all over again in both branches. There was 
talk, too, of a veto unless the Senate gives in. 

By this time those who welcomed defeat of 
the reorganization bill appeared less comfort- 
able. They saw the President in a determined 
mood. They speculated whether he meant busi- 
ness about taxes now, or whether he might 
merely be “making the record” on which the 
primary and election campaigns will be fought. 

Furthermore, he was calling the Democratic 
leaders in for conferences which presaged ac- 
tion in other directions. The word passed that 
his mind finally was made up to recommend re- 
turh to “pump-priming” expenditures by Gov- 
ernment as advocated by Marriner S. Eccles, 
Chairman of the Federal Reserve System. 

The preference of Vice President Garner, 
Mr. Morgenthau, Chairman Jesse Jones, of the 
RFC, and right-wing Senators for more ortho- 
dox economics in Government long had been 
well known. The President denied reports of 
a tiff between him and Mr. Garner. The Vice 
President only chewed his cigar when asked 
about it. 

Another 


TAX ISSUE 


Texas Democrat, Representative 


the President forwarded his latest message. 
Since he had opposed the Administration on 
the Supreme Court and reorganization issues, 
his colleagues listened attentively for new clues 
to his thinking. 

“Anyone who has any sense at all knows we 
are headed for the rocks,” he told the House. 
“That does not mean we are bound to go on the 
have to change our 


rocks. It means we will 


direction . .. 


! 


“We have been keeping things going after a 
fashion by spending more money than we are 
taking in. We are not priming any pump with 
‘anything. . . . What we are doing is in- 
creasing the length of pipe that reaches down 
| to the reserve water that we are pumping out.” 


“A ‘yes’ Congress cannot give to the President 
the help he needs now,” Mr. Sumners added 
amidst applause. “That does not mean an an- 
tagonistic Congress, either. . . . The legis- 
lative branch of the Government is coming to 
a full realization of its constitutional respon- 
sibility. It had to happen.” 

Other members also sensed that another ma- 
jor controversy was on the way. In the cloak- 
rooms they discussed a return to large-scale 
Government spending in terms of political 
realities. By the time the President's recom- 
mendations reached the Capitol the feeling that 
he was “making the record” for the campaigns 
had grown. 

It is a political axiom that Congressmen do 
not like to vote for higher taxes or against Gov- 
ernment largess (which might mean benefits 
for their individual districts) in an election 
year. Therefore, few of the legislators seemed 
to doubt that the reversion to spending would 
take place. (For detailed discussion of the 
recommendation see Page 3). 

But that does not mean Congress will accept 
the President’s recommendations for combat- 
ing the present depression as in the spring of 
1933. Comments indicated that a bloc of anti- 
New Deal Democrats would align themselves 
with Republicans much as they did during the 
Supreme Court dispute to seek at least an ear- 
marking by Congress of the funds to be spent, 
if they cannot defeat the entire plan. 


The President demon- 
BILL IS DRAFTED strated to them in sev- 
eral other ways that he 
BY COMMITTEE is not disposed to yield 
; on New Deal fundamentals. He spoke again of 
the wages and hours bill; and—reportedly at 
his suggestion—the House Labor Committee 
worked overtime to report out a new version of 
it before the Easter holiday. 
| The 14 to 4 vote on a measure in line with the 
wishes of the American Federation of Labor 
| raised the possibility of action at this session. 
Representative Ramspeck (Dem.), of Georgia, 
pointed out that sufficient Republican support 
might be given to override Southern opposition 
because the bill could end the low wage advan- 
tages of industrialists in the South. It would 
establish standard minimum wages and maxi- 
mum hours without differentials based on eco- 
nomic or geographical areas. 
Epwarp J. Durry. 


NEW WAGE-HOUR 











A Question of Jobs: 
The Senate Debates 


Naming of postmasters . . . Politics 
or merit . . . Tightening vs. Lib- 
eralizing Civil Service Require- 
ments. 





N attempt to put postmaster appointments 
back under the spoils system has been vig- 
orously rejected in the Senate. Emphatic op- 
position was registered there to a bill offered by 
Senator McKellar (Dem.), of Tennessee, which 
would have permitted Congressmen to recommend 
appointees for each postmastership from among 
the three persons standing highest on the eligi- 
bility list. At present the person passing highest 
in the civil service tests is supposed to get the 
appointment. By a 49-20 vote the Senate sub- 
stituted for the McKellar bill the bill introduced 
in the House by Representative Ramspeck 
(Dem.), of Georgia, designed to tighten rather 
than “liberalize” civil service requirements. Ex- 
cerpts from the debate: 

SENATOR McKE.Liar (Dem.), of Tennessee: The 
Senate will recall that in July, 1936, the President 
issued an order providing that in the appoint- 
ment of postmasters the person on the eligible 
list having the highest rating should be ap- 
pointed, not giving the Representative of the 
district where the vacancy occurred any right to 
select a postmaster from the three highest eli- 
gibles. 

Prior to that Executive order, and for many 
years, ever since the Wilson Administration, and 
for many years before that, indeed, the Civil 
Service Commission had reported to the Post- 
master General and the Postmaster General had 
selected, upon the advice of the Representative 
from the district, unless the vacancy happened 
to be in a city in which a Senator lived, one of 
the three highest eligibles, and one of the three 
highest was appointed. ... 

Mr. President, as I look at the matter, and as 
our committee looked at it, the question is merely 
whether a clerk here in Washington, a civil- 
service clerk, can select a better postmaster than 
can the Representative from the particular dis- 
trict involved. ... 


“PUBLIC” OR “PRIVATE” TRUST 


Senator Locan (Dem.), of Kentucky: I should 
like to ask the Senator, if we are all to be per- 
fectly frank about the matter, whether his bill 
is not for the purpose of allowing the Represent- 
ative to select someone of his own political faith, 
when his Administration is in power, and some- 
one who is his friend. ... 

SENATOR McKELtar: Substantially that is cor- 
rect. But I believe that a Representative 
knows better how to select the postmasters in 
his district than does a clerk in Washington.... 

SENATOR SHIPSTEAD (F'armer-Labor), of Minne- 
sota: It seems to me the effect of the Senator’s 
bill is to override the Executive order cf the Presi- 
dent and to evade the civil service. ... Under the 
Senator’s theory it seems to me the office of 
postmaster is considered the property and the 
business of the Representative, instead of the 
Federal Government, serving all the people. I 
consider the office of postmaster to be a public 
office, serving all people alike, without regard to 
political affiliations. That theory is the essence 
of civil service. ... 

Senator Norris (Ind.), of Nebraska: I wish, 
before he concludes, the Senator would discuss 
the action of the Democratic nationa! convention 
in adopting the provision of its platform in re- 
gard to the civil service. I ask the Senator if it 
is not true that the bill which he is now advo- 
cating conflicts with the platform. 


THE PARTY PLEDGE 


Senator McKEtxar: I do not think so. I shall 
read the provision in the platform as soon as I 
find it. 

SENATOR VANDENBERG (‘Rep.), of Michigan: It 
has been lost so long, I am not surprised that the 
Senator has difficulty in finding it. 

SENATOR McKeE.tiar: The Democratic platform 
has this to say: 

For the protection of Government itself and pro- 
motion of its efficiency we pledge the immediate ex- 
tension of the merit system through the classified civil 
service—which was first established and fostered un- 
der Democratic auspices—to all nonpolicy-making po- 
sitions in the Federal service. 

We shall subject to the civil-service law 
tinuing positions which, because of the emergency, 
have been exempt from its operation. 

Senator Norris: The Senator will not contend, 
will he, that a postmaster is a policy-fixing offi- 
cial? 

Senator McKe iar: In a sense he is. 
many policies to fix. . 

SENATOR VANDENBERG: Suppose he wer? net in 
the post office for 12 months. Would it not run 
just as well? 

Senator McKe rar: I do not think so. If L 
thought so I would vote against the use of funds 
for postmasters. 

SENATOR BANKHEAD (Dem.), of Alabama: The 
bill of the Senator from Tennessee contemplates 
doing just what the Republicans did under the 
last three Adminisirations. 

SEnaToR O’MaHonEY (Dem.). of Wyoming: [ 
wish to say to my Democratic colleagues that it 
seems to me this is a matter of good faith, so 
far as we arm concerned. ... Are we, when we 
secure office to repudiate the pledges we make 
when we seek office? 

Senator Giass (Dem.), of Virginia: Does the 
Senator believe that either political party would 
have put a pronouncement in its platform for 
life tenure for postmasters? ... : 

SENATOR O’MaHoney: I think that the convene 
tion believed that it was recommending the ¢x- 
tension of complete civil service to the postmas- 
ters when it adopted that plank... . 

SENATOR Gtass: In my judgment, it is not neces. 
sary to have life tenure to be an advocate of an 
honest civil service. , 

SENATOR Norris: We have had President Roose. 
velt’s order, and we have had President Wilson’s 
order, which placed many postmasters under the 
civil service. Now it is proposed that the Senate 
repeal those orders and put postmasterships back 
on the political pie counter. ... The system smells 
to high heaven, and everybody knows it. 
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WWOLISGPELAI’ TAKING RAILWAYS OUT OF THE RED: 
THEIR PROBLEMS AND SUGGESTED SOLUTIONS 
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President Roosevelt, after 
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ment specialists on 

the whole proodien 
on April 11 witho 
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Showed little excit 
The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
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railroad matters 
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On April 14 the Interstate 
merce Commission denied the 
quest of Eastern railroads for an in- 
crease of one-half cent in the pres- 
passenger fare 


cecided on 
to defer interest payments 
Com- 
re- 


ent two cent a mile 
The 
to five 

Senator Wheeler, chairman of the 
Senate Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee, set April 21 as the date for 
a meeting with railroad manage- 
ment and labor. He also released a 
report from ICC Commissioner Car- 
rol Miller suggesting Federal incor- 
poration of all railroads to be op- 
erated as a single system under pr:- 
vate management. 

Most interest, however, continued 
to center in the basic railroad prob- 
lem and the differing methods pro 
posed for dealing with that problem, 
which is the acute of today’s 


depression. 


AN ANALYSIS FROM I. C. C. 

President Roosevelt on March 15 
asked a special committee composed 
of three members of the ICC to 
report to him on the facts of 
railroad problem and a suggested 
solution of that problem. The Com- 
mittee members were Walter M. W 
Splawn, Joseph B. Eastman, and 
Charles D. Mahaffie 

The report of this committee was 
submitted on March 24 and was sent 
April 11. 
presented to the 


vote of the commission was 31x 


most 


the 


f+ 


to Congress on 

Among the facts 
President were 

At this time 37 Class I railways are 
in the hands of the courts. The 
funded debt of these roads is $3,190,- 
000,000 and accumulated, unpaid in- 
terest is more than $491,000,000 with 
the increase in this item running 
$100,000,000 a year. 

A wage increase on August 1, 
1937, and another on Oct. 1 increased 

lroads by 

Taxes will be higher 

1938 than 1937 owing to an 

increase in payroll taxes to finance 

unemployment insurance. The total 

payroll tax is now 534 per cent or 
$103,500,000 on the roads. 

Railroad freight traffic in the first 
ten weeks of 1938 fell 20 per cent 
below the same period of 1937. 

Compared with February, 1937, 
railroads in February, 1938 had re- 
duced maintenance forces 19.3 per 
cent, maintenance equipment forces 
21.5 per cent, train and engine em- 
ployes 13.9 per cent with total re- 
ductions in all employes from 1,099, 
088 to 939,663 or 14.3 per cent. Em- 
ployment was 52.6 per cent of the 
1923-25 base. 

There is an accumulated deferred 
maintenance on railroad property of 
not less than $500,000,000. A program 
of improvement could iivolve ex- 
penditures on capital improvement 
of $900,000,000 a year. 


the annual payroll of rai 
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replaced with advantage. A 
of business would find the railroads 
short of equipment 


A SHORT-TERM SOLUTION 

To deal with the problem as they 
outlined the committee members 
recommended the following steps to 
the President 
Reconstruction Finance 


1. The 





“Problem child” of the 
1938 depression: The rail- 
roads. 

Millions of investors are 
affected, billions of invest- 
ments imperiled. The crisis 
is near. 

What 
about it? 


should be done 





Corporation should make availaole 
at least $300,000,000 to be _ bor- 
rowed by the railroads to finance 
equipment purchases. 

2. The RFC should be empowered 
to make loans to railroads without 
requiring the ICC to certify that the 
borrowing railroad ‘may reasonably 
be expected to meet its fixed 
charges.” 

3. If it comes down to a question 
of granting railroads a direct sub- 
sidy or of guaranteeing their bonds 
after voluntary reorganization, the 
second course should be preferred. 

4. Special rates on Government 
business should be eliminated to pro- 
vide about $7,000,000 in revenue, most 
of which would go to the hard- 
pressed western railroads. 

5. Whether or not there should be 
a wage reduction for railroad em- 
ployes is a matter for negotiation 
between workers and the manaye- 
ment 

6. Congress should improve the 
machinery available to handle rail- 
road bankruptcy proceedings, possi- 
bly by establishing a separate court 
for that purpose. 


THE “LONG-TERM” PROGRAM 

These recommendations constitute 
what the committee referred to as a 
short-term program. It also offered 
a long-term program. 

Chiefly this long-range program 
would involve creation of a new 
Government agency on a temporary 
basis to be known as a Federal 
Transportation Authority. The Au- 
thority would consist of three men 
and would have power to cooperate 
with the railroads in working out 
joint problems, leaving to the I. C. C. 
the power to issue orders to effect 
the plans offered by the Authority 

The principal job of a Federa! 
Transportation Authority under the 
recommended plan would be to help 
the railroads to eliminate waste by 
“coordination” of their activities 
rather than by “consolidation.” 


PRESIDENT’S SUGGESTION 

President Roosevelt, after getting 
this report of his specially appointed 
committee, offered that report to a 
number of experts on railroad mat- 
ters for comment. Then he digested 
the report briefly, calling attention 
to seven Government agencies that 
now have some overlapping connec- 
tion with the railroad problem and 
sent the whole record to Congress. 

His one suggestion—which he said 
was not a recommendation—was in 
this language: 

“From the point of view of busi- 


The Latest Attempt to Solve 
Nation's Depression Problem 


[Continued From Page 3.] 
face of the offered 
White House. 
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The 
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Administra- 
$1,250,000,000 to be 

in seve! It is spend- 
ing $1,750,000,000 in the present 
year, most of which was in a time 
of relative prosperity so that the 
prospective net addition to monthly 
expenditures 
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is not huge 

Highways are to take $100,000,000 
more than the next budget 
provided, but that budget called for 
a cut of $92,000,000 below the pres- 
ent year. 


THE SPENDING SCHEDULES 


year’s 
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$150,000,000 this year. The Civilian 
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1ore 
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The U. S. Housing Authority is to 
$300,000,000 additional for slum 
clearance but it has actually spent 
next to none of the $500,000,000 it al- 
ready has, and moves slowly from 
necessity. 

RFC loans to business depend 
upon the willingness of the directors 
of the RFC to make loans and upon 
the demand from business men for 
loans. Jesse Jones, RFC chairman, 
said that requests for loans at this 
time were not large. 

On this basis, say the spenders, 
it is seen that the President’s pro- 
gram is not one that compares with 
CWA in 1933 that spent a billion 
dollars in four months or like the 
soldiers’ bonus payment that re- 
sulted in two billions going out in a 
shorter time 

The general tenor in planning 
quarters in Washington is to wait 
ana see 

But point is made of the fact that 
the President has agreed that Gov- 
ernment is responsible for recovery 
and will need to act in the future on 
the basis of that agreement. 


get 


al of 74.1 + ness efficiency, such < 
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aS a private col 
would seek, would seem 
to be the part of common sense WwW 
place all executive functions relat- 
ing to transportation in one Federal 
Department—such as the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, the Department 
of the Interior or some other old or 
new department. At the same time 
all quasi-judicial and quasi-legisla- 
tive matters relating to all trans- 
portation could properly be placed 
under an independent commission—- 
a reorganized Interstate Commerce 
Commission. And such action would 
be highly constitutional.” 

Earlier in his message Mr. Roose- 
velt had said that Congress had 
vested in the I. C. C. many powers 
of a purely executive character, pow- 
ers that he regarded as unconstitu- 
tional. 


COMMENT BY ADVISERS 

With the President’s message went 
the comments of the individuals 
who had been asked to appraise the 
committee’s report. They agreed that 
the proposals made were very mild. 

For example: 

Henry Morgenthau, Secretary of 
the Treasury, called the report 
disappointment in it. 

Jesse Jones, RFC chairman, liked 
the analysis of the problem but had 
many ideas of his own to offer. He 


would use government credit to re- 


poration 





+ ways under one authority with 
power to supervise service, fix 
fix responsibility and force consoli- 
dations. He would allocate WPA la- 
bor that has come from the railroads 
back to those roads. 

Henry Bruere, prominent New 
York banker, was outspoken. He 
found the railroad problem too iarge 
to be solved by “private initiative.” 
He was of the opinion that govern- 

govern- 


rates, 


ment compulsion and not 
ment persuasion was necessary to 
put the railroad house in order. 

Mr. Bruere would go farther and 
would have the Government guar- 
antee interest on the debt of car- 
riers not now in bankruptcy if they 
would go into a program of con- 
solidation and coordination. He also 
would set up machinery for volun- 
tary railroad reorganizations and 
would give broad powers to any 
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RAILROADS—HIS SPECIALTY 
Senator Burton K. Wheeler, chairman permanent transportation authority. 
of the Senate Interstate Commerce William O. Douglas, chairman of 
Committee, meets this week with rep- the SEC, thought the recommenda- 
resentatives of railroad and tions of the President’s committee 
management in an effort to solve the were not sufficiently concrete and 
problem the President has turned over he proposed legislation to permit the 
to Congress. Government to use its credit to bol- 

Ster the railroad financial structure. 


labor 





He favored a strong authority em- 
powered to force railroad consolida- 
tions and a special Railroad Reorg- 
anization Court to speed the reorg- 
anization of roads in receivership. 


finance the railroads and to gain 
control over the railroad manage- 
ment. He would treat transportation 
as a national problem placing rail- 
ways, waterways, highways and air- 
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ADJUSTMENTS 


AT A COST OF LESS THAN 
Ys-CENT PER TON-MILE, stock 


model 114-ton Chevrolet truck travels 
10,102.4 miles carrying 4590-lb. load. 
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Contest Board of the American Automobile Association. 


than tests conducted under the supervision of the 
All 
figures listed in the column at the right are facts—certified and 
convincing proof of the great performance qualities and dollar- 
saving economy of Chevrolet trucks! Modernize your truck 
equipment now. Save money all ways with Chevrolet trucks— 
with low first cost, low operating cost, low maintenance expense 
—and with rugged, durable Chevrolet construction that gives 
extra thousands of miles of capable, satisfying operation. 
SEE YOUR NEAREST 

CHEVROLET DEALER! 
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A General Motors Value. 
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SANCTION No. 3562 


READ THESE AMAZING 
PERFORMANCE FACTS... 


Total mileage covered... 10,102.4 miles 
Payload weight............ 4,590 Ib. 
Gross weight............. 9,260 Ib. 
Average speed.......... 30.72 m.p.h. 
Total gasoline consumed . . . 670.5 gallons 
Miles per gallon of gasoline ..... 15.07 
Oil consumed............ 10 quarts 
Total cost (gas, oil, lubrication) . $144.72 
Total per ton-mile cost ...... $.00312 
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What the Editors 
Are Saying About: 


1. Written Labor Contracts 


—— 


2. Wage-Hour Legislation 





3. The Future of the CCC 


———— 


E order issued by the National Labor Rela- 

tions Board that the Inland Steel Company 
sign a written contract, following an oral agree- 
ment on collective bargaining with an affiliate 
of the C. I. O., is disapproved by 64 per cent of 
commenting newspapers; approved by 36 per 
cent. 

The steel company objected to a written con- 
tract, alleging the labor union was not responsi- 
ble, and supporting editors approve that stand, 
arguing that the Wagner Act is defective in not 
requiring equal responsibility from labor unions 
and from employers; they insist the law should 
be amended to create equality between the two 
parties in a labor contract. 

These editors point out that employers can be 
held to their agreements but that they have no 
means of securing their rights from the labor 
unions, should the 4abor unions violate the con- 
tract. 

On the minority side editors argue that the 
dictum of the Labor Board is a common sense 
rule; that when minds meet in settlement of a 
controversy it is proper the agreement be re- 
duced to writing and signed. 





Recovery vs. Wage Boosts 


ERE is little approval from the press for ‘he 
new wages and hours bill which has been re- 
ported by the House Labor Committee... 
This measure is described as less objection- 
able than that advanced at the last session of 
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Cartoonist Berryman in the Washington Star 
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Congress, but opponents contend that the chief 
objective at present is reeovery and that contro- 
versies over conditions of labor might well be 
avoided. 

It is argued that mandatory increases of pay 
scales, without an increase of income, can result 
only in reduced operations and a consequent in- 
crease in unemployment. 





Education Value of the CCC 


ITH the Civilian Conservation Corps pro- 

gram extended for three years, commenting 

newspapers are divided in their judgment as to 
the Suture of this organization. 

Among the 55 per cent of the newspapers that 
regard the corps as an educational force, there 
is hope that the work will become permanent, 
and, it is argued, its management should be 
placed on a bi-partisan basis. These editors 
believe industrial education should be the ulti- 
mate goal. 

In the opinion of 45 per cent of the editors, the 
work is necessarily a temporary matter, because, 
as they believe, it is inseparable from patronage, 
especially as the work is scattered among the 
States. This, they assert, destroys the educational 
value. 
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HOW EDITORS VIEW ROOSEVELT RECOVERY PLAN 


+ this country retains the capitalistic system that 
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HE appeal made by the President in his 
Fireside radio address that the nation 
unite in a recovery campaign while the Gov- 
ernment renews a “spending-lending” program, 
is received by the press with marked doubt of 
its results. 

In the judgment of 84 per cent of comment- 
ing newspapers spending as a remedy for de- 
pression has been proved a failure. Purchas- 
ing power, the asserted goal, can be maintained, 
they say, only as long as the money lasts. 

In the opinion of 16 per cent of commenting 
newspapers increased buying power may lead 
to recovery and the new program offers an op- 
portunity to achieve that goal. 

“If cash spent on a gigantic scale and credit 
made available in almost fantastic abundance 
can check a depression and initiate and pro- 
mote recovery,” says the Boston Herald (Rep.), 
“the program will be effected. The tone of the 
message is undeniably good. There is an im- 
plied admission that some laws should be cor- 
rected, even if there is a blanket defense of 
New Deal measures.” 


CONGRESS URGED 
TO VIEW PROGRAM 


“Congress should ex- 
amine this spending pro- 
gram coldly and criti- 
WITH GREAT CARE cally,” advises the Balti- 
more Sun (Dem.). “That is necessary for the 
protection of the Treasury in the immediate sit- 
uation. It is equally necessary as a means of as- 
suring the people of this country that an ef- 
fective restraint has been placed upon a head- 
long, self-confident and power-loving Presi- 
dent. . . . 

“Another spending program, if accompanied 
by further loss of faith in the Government's re- 
lations with business and enterprise, may mean 
disaster to the people.” 

“Of the measures discussed,” contends the 
New York Herald Tribune (Rep.), “it is suffi- 
cient to say that they revealed not the slightest 
appreciation of what must be done to free busi- 
ness and make it possible for pump-priming to 
accomplish any permanent improvement.” 

“The President’s program for stemming the 
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recession tide,” argues the Minneapolis Journal 
(Ind.), “is to some inflationary. 

“Beyond a doubt the spendings that are pro- 
posed, if they are agreed to by Congress, will 
have a stimulating effect on industry and will 
be reflected in the buying power of the public. 
The results should be seen for some time to 
come. How long their benefits will continue, 
unless the spending is renewed on a similar 
lavish basis year by year, one may only conjec- 
ture.” 


“Will the creation of 
an upward business 
spiral, through gigantic 


HEAVIER TAXATION 
AND INFLATION AS 


~ THE TWIN DANGERS Federal spending,” asks 


the Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch (Dem.), 
“be a more important factor in stimulating pri- 
vate spending than the twin dangers of infla- 
tion and heavier taxation will prove a deter- 
rent to such spending? Therein lies the an- 
swer to whether pump-priming will achieve the 
results it is intended to achieve. As long as 


system can function efficiently only when those 
who have capital are willing to spend it for con- 
structive enterprise.” 

“The message, except for the part relating 
to relief,” states the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
(Dem.), “is fruitage of unsound thinking. No 
nation can borrow, spend or squander its way 
back to prosperity... .” 

“Instead of releasing and encouraging pri- 
vate initiative,” thinks the Kansas City Star, 
“this kind of program can only tend finally, if 
not at once, to paralyze it further. For that 
important reason it can no more succeed than 
the same general kind of program succeeded be- 
fore.” 

“Inherent in the message,” says the New 
York Times (Dem.), “is the conviction that 
purchasing power and production are two sep- 
arate things, and that purchasing power is 
something which can be readily expanded by 
whatever amount the Government chooses to 
borrow. 

“The truth is that purchasing power and pro- 
duction are one and the same thing. 

“The core of the problem, then, is how to 
get production started up again. And the most 
effective contribution that any government can 
make toward the solution is not to shake public 
confidence by running farther into debt but to 
take what steps it can to remove the forces 
which have actually slowed down production.” 


THE PROGRAM ALL “The 
INFLATIONARY, SAYS cated by the President 


HER cannot be viewed as any- 
SOUT N CRITIC thing but inflationary,” 


says the Atlanta Constitution. “This may be 
helpful, if not carried too far. If it is allowed 
to get out of hand it is the road to currency 
collapse and national bankruptcy.” 

“What we get from the message,” suggests 
the Omaha’ World-Herald (Ind.), “is this: 
Enormous additional spending is proposed be- 
cause the President, admitting its inadequacy, 
is at a loss for a better remedy to be applied 
by Government directly. Beyond that, more 
important, worse needed, far more helpful if it 
can be gained, is restoration of shaken confi- 
dence in Mr. Roosevelt himself.” 


program advo- 
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Cartoonist Talburt for the Scripps-Howard Newspapers 


Fancy Meeting You Here! 





Editorial Comment, 
Pro and Con, on: 


1. President's Railway Message 


2. Status of the Philippines 


3. Tax-Exempt Bond Issues 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT is credited by 58 per 
cent of commenting newspapers with clari- 
fying the Government attitude toward the rail- 
roads, in his message to Congress. He is de- 
clared to have satisfied the country by stating 
his opposition to Government ownership and 
subsidies. 

But 42 per cent of commenting newspapers crit- 
icize the message because of failure to recom- 
mend measures to be taken to put the railroads 
on a paying basis. Strongest criticism is made 
because the Executive failed to discuss the ques- 
tion of rail wages. Critics feel that without a 
satisfactory settlement of the wage question it 
will be impossible to solve the acute problem 
that faces all the transportation lines. 





Our Trade With Philippines 


OSTPONEMENT of the economic independence 
of the Philippine Islands, while leaving the 
plans for political separation unchanged, is ap- 
proved by 62 per cent of commenting newspapers, 
but in the judgment of 38 per cent such a pro- 
gram would be an undue burden on the United 
States. 

The new suggestion comes after a conference 
between President Roosevelt and President Que- 
zon of the Islands. It would extend the pref- 
erential trade agreement to 1960. 

Favorable sentiment is influenced by the feel- 
ing that if the markets of the United States are 
closed by prohibitive tariffs at an early date, the 








Editor’s Note: Letters of com- 
ment and suggestion are invited, 
Those not intended for publication, 
and those to which writers desire to 
have only their initials attached if 
published, should be so marked. 
Even if initials only are to be print- 
ed, letters must be signed and ad- 
dress given. 


Back to the Starting Point? 

Sir:—It is five years now since we 
started to sperd our way back to pros- 
perity. It is five years now since we 
were promised if we would go along with 
this so-calle New Deal, Utopia was sure 
to ccme. So “we, the people” fell for it. 

There were 12 millions of unemployed 
back there five years ago, and these 12 
millions were promised they would get 
jobs and become happy. Well, let's take 
stock. There is the same number of un- 
employed today. The national debt has 
been doubled, and back-breaking taxes 
keep men from jobs of production. And 
now we are fi.ced with more puiny-prim- 
ing to the tune of more billions of dollars. 

Mcre money and more power has been 
given to Mr. Roosevelt to spend and to 
use than to any other man in the his- 
tory of our country. And what has he 
done with it? Made a miserable failure 
of prosperity, losf the conficence of the 
peopie, and now is losing support of 
his own kind who stood by him five vears 
ago. Defeated on the court-packing bill, 
defeated on the wage and hour bill, de- 
feated on the reorganization bill, de- 
feated on the tax bill. . Roosevelt is 
defeated. CHARLES M. ADAMS. 
Providence, R. I. 

xk 


The President’s Popularity 

Sir:—In ycur editorial of April 11, you 
warn the nation of the possibilities of the 
President camnraigning against the Rep- 
resentatives who have opposed Roose- 
velt’s policies, despite the fact that most 
of those Senators and Congressmen were 
elected on a 100 per cent pledge of 
Roosevelt's policies. You do not mention 
the dictatorial powers held by the tory- 
controlled press. ... 

Other great Presidents also went 
through the very same vilification that 
Roosevelt is suffering from at present. 
If those who are waging this cainpaign 
against the Fresident wish an upheaval 
in this nation, then let them continue 
their unChristian tactics. The people are 
not all tories in this nation and they are 
not all in favor of going back to “Hoover 
prosperity.” PETE SAMF.O. 
Camden, N. J. 





Reorganization Defeat 
Sir:—The House of Represeniatives, at 
least those who defeated the Reorgani- 
zation Bill, are to be congratulated. The 
next move should be impeachment... . 
President Roosevelt need no _ longer 
“assure” the people he does not wish to 
become a “dictator.” The Congress wiil 
take care of that. R.N.C. 
Davenport, Ia. 
x** 


Wants FDR for a Third Term 

Sir:—I don’t think our President has 
any idea of becoming a dictator.... He 
has been the best friend by far we have 
ever had, who has held the office of 
President. . I hope he runs and is 
elected to office for a third term. ... 
My vote is against any one of the Repre- 
sentatives from Alabama, who line up 
against him. RANDAL W. PAWLEY. 
Sheffield, Ala. 

x *k 


The New Deal’s First Five Years 

Sir:—Your editorial “The Five-Year 
Mark” is a masterpiece. You are cer- 
tainly eminently fair and if Mr. Roose- 
velt is equally fair he will advise you 
that you have given him something 
about which to think seriously. 

I'm sure he is superman enough to 
realize that a third term would be a mis- 
take to which he is not entitled. 
Milton, Pa, WALTER WILSON. 

~*~ * * 


Dr. Morgan’s Dismissal 

Sir:—The Constitution, Art. 11, Sec. 2, 
Par. 1 provices: “The President 
may require the opinion, in writing, of 
the principal officers in cach of the ex- 
ecutive departments, upon any subject 
relating to the duties of their respective 
offices.” Section 3 provides: “He shall 
take care that the laws be faithfully ex- 
ecuted, and shall commission all the of- 
ficers of the United States.” 

When Dr. Morgan ignored the Chief 
Executive by refusing to give him de- 
sired information he ignored the Con- 
stitution of the United States and should 
have been removed. 

REV. S. J. WICKLIFFE. 
Evergreen, La 

x * * 
Labor and the Depression 

Sir:—We hear people of the working 
class tell of the great things that have 
been accomplished for Labor. Let’s look 
at it impartially. They have received 
the right to bargain collectively, but they 








have been out on more expensive strikes 
that I can ever remember of. We still 
have unemployment. We do not have 
any new business, and old _ business 
houses are not hiring more men or en- 
larging their plants. And people don’t 
buy things they need or want because 
they are holding on to aur money, 
through fear of what is going to happen 
next. A. E. DUNN. 
Omaha, Nebr. 
x * * 


Strikes and Unemployment 

Sir:—Will some one please explain 
how the President and Congress, by al- 
lowing John L. Lewis unconstitutional 
authority to compel men to quit work, 
leaving 40 per cent of those working out 
of work entirely, are helping to employ 
the unemployed. JOSEPH CHASE. 
Galena, Kan. 

xe 


Mr. Woll vs. Mr. Lewis 
Sir:—The address of Matthew Woll, 
vice president of the A. F. of L. re- 
printed in your March 28 issue certainly 
should command itself to all clear-think- 
ing American citizens. ... It was a real 
contrast to the broadcast of John L. 
Lew is printed in your issue of March 21. 
GEORGE O. TEATS. 

Colorado Springs, Colo. 
x * * 


Doubts Anent Pump-Priming 
Sir:—Can anyone explain how any 
member of Congress who really has the 
good of his home folk at heart can vote 
billions of dollars for use in “priming the 
pump,” when there’s not so much as a 
plugged nickel in the bottom of the well? 
Worcester, Mass. Cc. W. KINNEY. 
xk 


Opposes Welcome for Refugees 

Sir:—I heartily agree with Dr. Hiram 
Wesley Evans on his stand regarding the 
political refugees. 

I can see no legitimate reason or sense 
in allowing thousands of refugees of 
Europe to come in here just because they 
cannot get along with the rulers of their 
own country. ... 

According “to the best informed per- 
sons today, we have now about 14 mil- 
lion unemployed. The Government is 
now feeding in one way or another about 
25 million people. Several million are 
working on useless projects that are not 
at all necessary... . 

With about every seventh person on 
relief today why should this country im- 





port thousands of the cast-offs of Europe 

to be, of course, added to the reliefers? 

Jamestown, N. Y. CHARLES F. MOYER. 
x * * 


Outlook for Townsendism 

Sir:—I am another one of your 
readers who is willing to wager dollars 
to doughnuts that HR 9144 will be en- 
acted into law. ... With additions to 
their ranks of over ten thousand weekly, 
with Townsend clubs in almost every 
town and hamlet in the nation, and with 
many such clubs in the larger towns 
and cities, the momentum cannot be 


stopped J. H. KREIDER. 
Porterville, Calif. 
xk * 
Judgment Rendered 
Sir:—After reading every issue of 


The United States News for the last two 
years I feel that I may perhaps be per- 
mitted to comment on your editorial 
policy. Your publication is unique in 
that it seems to fairly give both sides 
of all the perplexing political problems 
of today, and your editorials are both 
informative and instructive 
CHARLES E. SCOFIELD. 
Ortonville, Minn. Judge of Municipal 
Court, 


x~** * 


Opposes Trade Agreements 

Sir:—Why is it necessary, with Con- 
gress, the duly elected law-making body 
in regular session, for Mr. Roosevelt or 
Secretary Hull, to enact or amend the 
tariff laws? Let the Congress recall the 
extraordinary powers delegated to the 
President, to consummate trade agree- 


ments. The people of this country are 
the Government, not Mr. Roosevelt or 
Mr. Hull H. R. BONNY. 
Bismarck, N. D. 


~* * 


The Retailer and the Community 
Sir:—We note with interest your re- 
cent article headed, “The Chain Store 
Future.” This new Patman Bill brings 
the issue up squarely before Congress 
and the public in general. ... We do 
not think the small retailer is asking any 
favors. A careful study of the situation 
would develop the fact he is an economic 
asset. He owns real estate, employs peo- 
ple, and distributes the margin line he 
makes in his business directly into the 
economic blood-stream of the commu- 
nity in which he does business 
Bloomington, Ill. CAMPBELL HOLTON. 
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Cartoonist Morris in the Oswego (N. Y.) Palladium-Times 


He Knew This Was Coming 





Islands will suffer a business depression. 

Possibility of future demands for American 
defense in case of war is considered by some 
editors to be distasteful to Americans. Agricul- 
tural interests are represented as fearing Philip- 
pine competition. 





Taxing Government Bonds 


TEWSPAPER sentiment is evenly divided on the 
i merits of the Senate addition to the pending 
tax measure, made on motion of Senator Borah, 
providing that income taxes should be imposed on 
future issues of Government bonds. 

Those who favor such a provision say Govern- 
ment bonds are sufficiently attractive to be 
marketed without tax-free provisions. They also 
argue the Government should not enjoy advan- 
tages over private enterprise in the sale of :e- 
curities. 

In some comments the prediction is made-that 
such a precedent may lead to ultimate removal of 
tax exemptions on all State and municipal se- 
curity issues. 

Editors who take an adverse position on the 
question voice the belief that the Borah amend- 
ment will be eliminated before the bill is passed. 
They base this view on the belief that it is 
necessary Government issues should enjoy the 
most favorable market conditions. 
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Scott W. Lucas 


A New Dealer With Reservations, 
Senate Nominee from Illinois 


NTIMATES of Representative Scott 
W. Lucas smiled a little to them- 
Selves during his cam- 
paign for the Democratic Senatorial 
nomination in Illinois. 

There he was attacking “bossism” 
and being praised as “a New Deal 
supporter with a mind of his own.” 
They joked among themselves about 
another side to the story, a personal 
side. 


successful 


Mr. 
himself 
sort of 
and one 
occas1l10naly 
makes up his 
mind for him. 
In fact, office 
orders are to in- 
terrupt him— 
whatever he 
might be doing 
—whenever thi 
individual 


Lucas 
has a 
“boss,” 

who 


Scott W. Lucas 


phones. 

“Is Daddy there?” a voice asks. 
And a moment later Mr. Lucas 
talking with “Scotty,” his 
year-old son. ‘ 

The youngster usually succeeds in 
having his way with the Congress- 
man who declined to go along with 
the Administration on the Suprem¢ 
Court enlargement bill last year o1 
the wages and hours bill this yea 
Sometimes it means rough and tum- 
ble play on the living room floo: 
again the reading of a story abou 
“Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs.” 

Scott, Jr., especially enjoys “beddy 
time” stories about what his father 
did when he was a boy. 

Born on an Illinois farm 46 years 
ago, Mr. Lucas studied in public 
schools and graduated in law at Il- 
linois Wesleyan in 1914. Professional 
baseball, in which he played second 
base and hit well, paid his way. He 
entered tho war a private. rose to be 
a lieutenant; and has been a leader 
in the American Legion ever since. 

His political career began with 
service as county attorney 
State’s attorney in the 20's He 
voted for Roosevelt on every ballot 
in the 1932 Democratic convention 
and led the fight to unseat the Huey 
Long delegation. 

Governor Henry Horner, who sup- 
ported him against the Kelly-Nash 
machine in the primaries last week, 
appointed him chairman of the IIli- 
nois Tax Commission in 1933. The 
mext year Mr. Lucas entered Con- 
gress and interested himself espe- 
eially in agricultural legislation 

Mr. Lucas was known as a 100 per 
cent New Dealer until the dispute 
over the Supreme Court. That bill 


tele- 
leif 


seven- 


and 





selfish 
and hours 
he stood with the business 
farmers of his constitu- 
American Federation of 
in the campaign 


men anda 
ney. The 
Labor endorsed him 
just ended 

Baseball still meat to him. 
He doubtless will play in the games 
between Congressional teams this 
spring More however, he 
takes to t urse to shoot a 


is a lot 


Vic Donahey 


A “Progressive, With Brakes on” 
Who May Head the TVA Inquiry 


HE prospective chairman of the 
1 Congressional committee to in- 
Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, Vic Donahey, of Ohio, is a 
homespun type of politician who 
speaks of himself as ‘a progressive— 

th the brakes on.” 


vestigate tne 


After five silent years in the Sen- 
ate, Mr. Donahey faces responsibili- 
ties that probably will require him 
to speak out as directly as he did so 
often in the three successive terms 
as Democratic Governor of his State. 

The record of 
122 vetoes, set 
by him between 
1922 and 1929, 
brought a repu- 
tation of a “no” 
man, especially 
when it came to 
in¢reasing taxes 
or expenditures. 
He studied each 
proposal on 
merits, he said, 
and intends to 
approach the TVA problem with the 
same attitude. 


1ts 


Senator Donahey 


Known in early years as A. Victor 
Donahey, the Senator at 65 is re- 
ferred to by his supporters at the 
cross-roads as “Honest Vic.” They 
remember how he grew a Van Dyke 
beard at 27 “to show maturity” 
when he ran for office. He 
won; and to be State auditor. 


first 
rose 
Opportunity presented itself in the 
form of an official's expense account 
asking 50 cents reimbursement for a 
baked potato eaten while on State’s 
busi Auditor Donahey waxed 
indignant Why you could buy a 
bushel of fine Ohio potatoes for 50 
cents! ‘“Disapproved!” 
The official fougnt back. 
voters liked the Donahey way. 
never lost an election after that. 


1€SS. 


Farmer- 
He 


Emerging from political retirement 
in 1934, he won the Senate nomina- 
tion over the opposition of the State 
organization and of the New Dealers. 
He promised to support President 
Roosevelt “in every proper way” and 


not to pose as “an _ intellectual 
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Ebert K. Burlew 


Career Man in Federal Service: 

“Hard Work and No Politics” 

OR 27 years Ebert K. Burlew has 

served the Government. Demo- 
cratic and Republican administra- 
tions came and went. He stayed on 
in the War Department, the Post 
Office Department and—since 1923— 
in the Department of the Interior. 

After being 
a center of 
contr oversy 
forseveral 
months be- 
cause of his 
nomination to 
be First As- 
sistant Secre- 
tary of the 
Interior, Mr. 
Burlew was 
able last week , 
again to go Ebert K. Burlew 
about his duties in relative quiet. 
The Senate had confirmed his nomi- 
nation despite opposition by Sena- 
tor Key Pittman (Dem.), of Nevada, 
who wanted a Western man in the 
post. 

The new title means more prestige 
for this career man in Government, 
but hardly greater responsibilities. 
Mr. Ickes long had relied on him es- 
pecially as his “administrative as- 
ant.” Now he is “First Assistant 
Secretary,” in name as well as in 
fact. 

One reason for the promotion is 


43 i 


aa a ———~ — 


giant.” He would go to Washington 
“to learn.” 

“You can learn a lot about other 
Senators by just listening,” he has 
said since. 

Presumably he plans now to apply 
that knowledge in this climax to 40 
years of public life. He talks about 
“buckling down and getting the job 
done.” 

The 
months. 


investigation may run for 

It will mean less time for 
reflection while whittling or for 
visits with members of his large 
family; but Mr. Donahev is willing. 

Through the hours of tedious ex- 
amination, he will be !ooking for- 
ward in a sense to the end of his 
term in 1941. He does not intend to 
run for reelection. 

“I wouldn’t even accept the Presi- 
dency,” he says. “I’m absolutely a 
free man. Nobody owns a hair on 
my head. When I’m through here, 
I’m going to have a little fun.” 


re eee ee ee 


found in his instinct for efficiency 
and inclination for long, hard hours 
of work. Others may enjoy gather- 
ing around a friendly official’s desk 
of a spring afternoon; but they say 
Mr. Burlew prefers to concentrate 
on the particular job at hand until 
it is done. When that one has been 
accomplished he looks for another. 

He is not the aggressive type. 
During the Senate hearings on 
nomination he sat quietly by, with 
an apparently impersonal, uncon- 
cerned attitude as Secretary Ickes 
was examined closely about affairs 
in their department. He replied 
readily to questions put to him. 

A native of Sunbury, Pa., Mr. Bur- 
lew engaged in railroad, banking 


his 


Spot mea bar Steg RE 





and publication work before taking 
Civil Service exam- 
10 for a clerkship in the 
Department. After four years 
he went into the Postal Sav- 
n and won promotion to 
Third Assistant 
He held this 
Wilson Ad- 


a competitive 
ination in 19 
War 


I the 
General 
years in the 


On the side he studi ng 
admitted to practice the Su- 
preme Court. Gradually he became 
recognized as an expert in Govern- 
ment procedure. Postmasters Gen- 
eral Hays and Work relied on him. 
Dr. Work took him along when he 
became Secretary of the Interior. 
Mr. Burlew has remained in that De- 
partment ever since, fulfilling major 


before 





responsibilities under Secretaries 
Work, Wilbur and Ickes. 

“I don’t know what his politics are 
and have never inquired,” Mr. Ickes 
said once in repudiating attacks on 
his assistant. “I do know that he is 
highly efficient and industrious. He 
is holding this position on sheer 
ability. There is no harder worker 
in the department.” 

The Secretary declared’ that 
Mr. Burlew would bring to the 
office of First Assistant Secretary a 
personal knowledge of the desires 
and needs of the West. This is the 
result of extensive travel there dur- 
ing 14 years of measuring the bud- 
get requirements for reclamation, 
parks, geological surveys and of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. 
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Single rooms from $6 Double rooms from $8, 
Suites from $12 


THE BILTMORE 


David B. Mulligan, President 


NEWYORK uses convad 


Grand Centra? 


Madison Avenue 
at 43rd Street 











WHEN PACKARD SIX PRICES DROPPED *100 
THESE THINGS BECAME TRUE... 


1 Fewer actual dollars now separate the 
* 1938 Packard Six from smaller cars 


2. 


3. 


than at any ‘time since the introduc- 
tion of this sensational model. 


Because the Packard Six is the same 
identical car as before, with nothing 
cheapened, it offers you more fine car 
than has ever been available for the 
money. 


Payments on a big, luxurious Packard 
Six now usually run not over $2 to $6 
a month more than those on several 
smaller cars. And this is figuring on 
the popular 18-month basis, after 
minimum required down payment has 


been made. 


Study the revealing figures at the right. 
Then come in—let us show you how amaz- 
ingly little, if any, extra you need pay 
per month on a beautiful new Packard Six. 


NOW -— you can buy a Packard Six 4-Door 
Touring Sedan, delivered at the factory in 


Detroit with standard equipment — 
State taxes extra—for only . 


+1070 


Convenient terms can be arranged through 
your Packard dealer—and, if your car is of 
average value, it will probably cover the down 
payment on a Packard Six. The minimum down 


payment on the above factory deliv- 
ered price would be . . 


$357 





A BIG DIFFERENCE IN VALUE! A SMALL DIFFERENCE IN PRICE! 


4-Door Touring 


Sedan 


usually most 
popular model) 


Ball and Roller 
Bearings 
(good gauge of 
a car's quality) 


Wheelbase 


(good gauge 
of a car's size 


Price Compared 
to Packard Six 
(based om factory 
delivered prices) 





PACKARD SIX 
CarA 


Car 
Car 
Car 
Car 
Car 
Car 
Car 
Car 
Car 
Car 
Car 


122’ 48 


122” 24 
B 119” 28 
Cc 28 
D 30 
E ¥ 30 
G 38 
H 38 
l 34 
J 34 
K 31 
L , 30 


#23 less 
#60 less 
#100 less 


#128 less 


ARGO EOOELE SO Bt “s 


*65 less 
#10 more 
$20 less 
#75 less 
437 more 


— 


464 less 
#30 less 


SOLO LL TOT 


#160 less 


CELLET ILE 





The above comparison shows that price differences between the Packard 
Six and widely-sold lesser cars are now astonishingly small! And remem- 


ber, to find quality comparable to a Packard Six, you would have to go 


to cars costing 


hundreds of dollars more! 


ASK THE MAN 


WHO OWNS ONE 





PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Detroit, Michigan 


























Chesterfield opens the season 
with more pleasure and 
gives millions of smokers 
the same play every day 


...and you'll want to hear 
Paul Douglas broadcasting 
the scores and highlights of 
the games—Lefty Gomez, 
first guest star. 


It’s always more pleasure with 
Chesterfields ... more plea- 
sure for listeners... more 
pleasure for smokers. 


Chesterfield’s mild ripe tobac- 
cos—home-grown and aro- 
matic Turkish—and pure 
cigarette paper... the best in- 
gredients a cigarette can 
have... THEY SATISFY. 


Chestertield 


.. youll find MORE PLEASURE 
in Chesterfields milder better taste 


Time-saving speed and smooth-riding 
comfort in modern Pullmans or Coaches. 
All the conveniences of present-day rail 
travel. To get full enjoyment from your 
California trip, go west on one of these 
splendid trains. 


— Unsurpassed Coach and Pullman accommoda- 
tions. Smart Diner—''meals that appeal.” Spacious 
Lounge and Club Cars. Leaves every three days 
from Chicago. Only 39%, hours en route. 


7h In Challenger 
é a enget Sleeping Cars, ac- 
commodations are 
about half the cost of Siandard Pullman berths. 
Lounge car for sleeping car passengers. Coaches 
feature adjustable chair-seatsand soft night lights. 
Wholesome meals—90¢ a day. Registered Nurse- 
Stewardess service. Daily from Chicago. 
—Populardailytrain, 


PACIFIC LIMITED cricago. Gai. 


fornia. Comfortable Coaches, Standard Pullmans 
and Pullman Tourist Sleepers. Completely 
appointed Club-Observation Car. 


NORTH WESTERN 
UNION PACIFIC 


ROUTE DF THE STREAMLINERS AND THE CHALLENGERS 


SEE 
BOULDER 
DAM 

ENROUIE 


For information 

UNION PACIFIC 

300 National Press 
Bldg. 

Phone Republic 0600 
Washington, D. C, 
6 S. La Salle St, 
Chicago, Ill, 


or 
Cc. & N. W. Ry. 
1002 Girard Trust Co, 
Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
148 S. Clark St. 
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. The Question of the Week: 


TITLE REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


Dr. G. J. M. Simons 


Correspondent in New York for 
De Telegraaf, Amsterdam, Holland, 


answers: 


RESIDENT Roosevelt 
P stronger out of this fight than 
he was ever before. Those repre- 
sentatives who voted against the re- 
organization bill made the mistake 
of their lives. Every man and wo- 
man who has an interest ina smooth 
working government machinery 
should have sent wires to their rep- 
resentatives at Washington asking 
these gentlemen to vote for and not 
against the Reorganization bill. 

I do not believe for one moment 
that the House lost its confidence in 


came 





Roosevelt’s leadership on this issue. 

If this issue was raised my 
country, Holland, every one with a 
grain of common sense would have 
voted “res.” No premier and no 
Ministry in Holland would fall after 
the reorganization bill had been de- 


nied. But I There never 
would be a majority in the Holland 
Second Chamber against such an 
excellent bill. 


repeat: 


Percy S. Bullen 


Correspondent in New York 
For the London Journal, 


answers: 

VIEW the vote in the House of 

Representatives as an indication 
of a tide which often ebbs in the 
second term of the President. 

I do not view the vote as an ex- 
pression of lack of confidence in the 
Executive—merely a caution! 

If this issue were raised in the 
House of Commons the Ministry 
would resign providing it was stipu- 
lated in advance and well under- 
stood that defeat would be regarded 
as one of lack of confidence. 





A. D. Rothman 


American Representative, 
Australian Associated Press, 


answers: 


HE rejection of the Reorganiza- 


tion Bill clarifies Mr. Roosevelt’s | 


political future rather than obscures 
it. The measure itself was nothing 
—it wasn’t a tenth as radical as 
when he first submitted it by rea- 
son of the numerous amendments 
which he was prepared to accept 
It no longer gave the President even 
a semblance of that control over 
numerous administrative depart- 
ments thut he desired and that 
touched it with the dictator flavor. 

Congress in other days has re- 
buked other Presidents; it is 
most traditional for Presidents 
their second terms to have difficul- 
ties with their legislatures, even 
when they have majority control. 
Mr. Taft, in 1910, for instance, had 
troubles similar to those of Mr. 
Roosevelt. 

Parties are restless entities and 
after six years in office the equilib- 
rium of control all but disappears. 
To the degree, however, that Mr. 
Roosevelt literally made the Demo- 
cratic party (in his reelection in 
1936 by the greatest majority of all 
time he swept with him into power 
the very Congressmen 
him down on the Reorganization 
Bill) his reversal became really re- 
markable. 

The President invited the test of 
strength in the House almost un- 
necessarily. His leaders openly 
begged support in his name for a 
measure which gave him virtually 
none of the powers he asked for. 
He jeopardized the fate of his en- 
tire program and added immeasur- 
ably to the burdens of his political 
career. He has limited his usefulness 
to the country; he has made a third 
term for himself—should he desire 
that—something that he will have 
to win against great odds rather 
than a gift that his party would 
offer him of its own accord. 

Mr. Roosevelt will be perilously 
near the end of his second term of 
office by the time the next session 
of Congress convenes. There will be 
little time left for the protracted con- 
sideration of such complex and 
highly controversial problems as are 
dealt with by the Wages and Hours 
and Regional Planning proposals. 
Besides, the new Congress will have 
gone through the ordeal of biennial 
election. After that election it may 
be even less amenable to Presidential 
control. 

A President may be extremely 
popular at the time of his election 
and after two years in office lose all 
popular esteem. The case of Mr. 
Hoover is one in point. But there 
is no reason to believe Mr. Roosevelt 
is in the predicament of his prede- 
cessor. The primaries for the Con- 
gressional offices this summer wij] 
show clearly how the people stand 
as concerns their President. Only 
the return of the Democratic party 


in 


_ | 
ai- 


who voted | 





OW do authorities conversant with parliamen- 


tary procedure in other democracies regard 


the defeat of the Administration’s reorganization 


bill? 


As a vote of “lack of confidence”? Would 


like action in foreign parliaments require the gov- 


ernment to seek a fresh mandate in a new election? 


To secure direct views on this matter The United 


States News asked leading correspondents here of 


foreign newspapers and news associations these 


questions : 


Looking at it from your international 
background, how would you view the vote 
in the House of Representatives on the Gov- 
ernment Reorganization bill? 


Do you regard that vote as a vote of con- 
fidence or lack of confidence in the Exec- 


utive? 


If this issue were raised abroad would it 
be the kind of issue on which a ministry 


would fall? 


Answers received in this symposium are pre- 


sented herewith. 


in almost complete strength could 


assure th? carrying out of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s politico-economic phi- 
losophy. 


At the present writing, the odds 
are against that event. If does noi 
seem indicated that Mr. Roosevelt 
will have the satisfaction of seeing 
the second half of the New Deal 
on the statute books. 

There is, to be sure, always the 
possibility of the miracle. Mr. 
Roosevelt has not abandoned his 
program—hardly. He is taking his 

| side directly to the people, his cus- 
tom since his first inauguration. 
There is no doubt he is going to 
throw all possible support to New 
Deal aspirants in primary contests 
for Congress. He will probably tour 
the country during the Congressional 
campaign. The miracle may be 
simply the Roosevelt “personality” 


| practical politics. 

If the miracle does occur, it seems 
not unlikely Mr. Roosevelt could 
compel acceptance of his New Deal 
program to the full. He would have 
a popular mandate such as no Presi- 
dent has had before, and no Con- 
gress would dare ignore it. Then, 
too, Mr. Roosevelt would probably be 
offered and might accept a nomina- 
tion for the third time as the Demo- 
cratic candidate for the Presidency. 

As to your third question, such a 
defeat as that of the Reorganiza- 
tion Bill would, abroad, almost al- 
ways cause the overturn of a min- 
istry. 








‘Henry Montor 


| 


working successfully in the field of | 


Lawrence deNeufville 


Reuters, Ltd. (British News 
Agency), Correspondent 
in New York, 


answers: 
F course your questions are mani- 
| festly unfair. If we foreign cor- 
respondents innocently answer them 
one by one and “yes” or “no” you 
| Will be able to deduce quite a wrong 
impression of what we think about 
| the Reorganization bill. Let’s take 
| them in the wrong order: 


If this issue were raised abroad 
would it be the kind of issue on 
which a ministry would fall? 

Yes, but under a system where the 
ministry could fall Mr. Roosevelt 
would never have been defeated. 
No one would want to fight a gen- 
eral election against the President 
on such a paper-thin issue. 


Do I regard the vote as a vote 
of confidence or lack of confidence 
in the executive? 

No. No such vote is possible un- 
der the American system of sep- 
arated powers. Administration 
leaders were talking through their 
hats when they raised that ques- 
tion and Representatives who voted 

| against the bill knew it and called 
| their bluff. 

How would I view the vote in 
the House on the Reorganization 
bill? 

As the broadest possible hint 
from Congress that they thought it 
was time the President quit fooling 
with reform and opened up the 
money bags for recovery so they 
| could go home and win the elec- 
| tions. The issue wasn’t one the 


voters really cared about, so it was 
ideals for a hint to the President. 
If they had passed Reorganization 
the Wage-Hour bill would have come 
up again, and that’s too hot for a 
Representative to handle with an 
election in six months. 


| 


Correspondent in New York for 
Palcor News Agency, Palestine 
and the Near East 


answers: 

am glad to have your inquiry of 
| April 11, since it gives me an op- 
portunity to comment on the Re- 
organization bill which failed of 
passage in the House of Representa- 
tives last week. 

It would from the 
papers published here that the fail- 
ure of the bill to achieve a vote was 
regarded as an expression of lack of 
confidence in the executive. In- 
asmuch as the President did not 
make the issue one of confidence in 
presenting it to Congress, the situ- 
ation, had it occurred abroad, would 


seem news- 


answers: 





not have resulted in the fall of a 
ministry. 

Since you have been kind enough 
to ask for my observations on the 
effects of the failure of the bill in 
Congress, I should like to point out 
that a study of newspaper comment 
indicates that there was a unanl- 
mous distortion of the terms of the 
bill, not only in the newspaper col- 
umns, but actually in the news re- 
ports 

In only isolated cases have I seen 
an attempt to present a sympathetic 
account of the intentions of the Re- 
organization bill. There was obvi- | 
ously a campaign, whether organized 
or spontaneous, in the newspaper 
profession, to convince the public 
that the passage of the Reorganiza- 
tion bill would mean a setback to | 
economic recovery and even an as- 
sault upon the fundamental rights 
of Americans. 

I do not believe that confidence in 
newspapers is fostered by what any 
careful student of the political scene 
could easily determine to be maneuv- 
ering at the expense of an important 
public measure. 





C. C. Martin 


Director, Pan-American 
Information Service, 





HE question raised is interesting 

and whereas the vote in the | 
House on the Reorganization bill has ] 
been considered by some the equiv- | 
alent of a vote of “no confidence” | 
in certain foreign countries, it can 
hardly be so described. 

The vote of “confidence” or “no | 
confidence” is not characteristic of | 
parliamentary procedure in the 
United States. In this country a 
bill is passed or defeated, but 
the President is elected for a defi- 
nite period and appoints his Cab- 
inet members, failure to pass an Ad- 
ministration measure does not bring 
about a change in the chief officials 
of the Government 


as | 


The vote of “no confidence,” for 
example, in Great Britain or France 
may or may not lead to fall of the 
ministry. The result of the vote de- 
pends on various considerations. 

If the vote of “no confidence” is 
on a matter of small importance 
it would not lead to the Ministry’s 
fall. On the other hand, even | 





the Ministry might continue ul 
power as was the case during the 
labor regime in Great Britain when 
two votes of “no confidence” were 
passed without fall of the Ministry. 

It must also be remembered that 
in certain countries a vote of “no 
confidence” does not lead to fall of 
a ministry, but to dissolution of par- 
liament. 


The practical side of a vote of “no | 


confidence” in parliaments where it 
is a part of procedure, s that after 
such a vote it is impossible for the 
Ministry as a rule to accomplish 


though the matter were important, + 


Naboth Hedin 


Of the American-Swedish News 
Exchange, Inc., New York 


answers: 
N Sweden a voce like that on the 
| reorganization bill in Washing- 


have been regarded as 
the Government’s posi- 
tion, but it would not have been 
necessarily fatal. Most commenta- 
tors overlook the fact that a change 
of five votes would have altered the 
result and you rarely get a Govern- 


would 
weakening 


ton 





—Wide World 


AFTER THE VOTE CAME CONGRATULATIONS 
| igteheeg colleagues Thomas O'Malley (left) and Arthur P. Lam- 
neck (right) shown congratulating Representative John J. 


O’Connor for his successful fight 


against the Reorganization Bill. 





| executive power. 


anything. In the United States, on 
the contrary, a bill may be defeated, 
if you please, by a vote of “no con- 
fidence,” but this does not mean that 
other Administration bills will fail 
to pass, nor does it mean the end 
of Administration influence. 
Furthermore, the Reorganization 
bill was a party measure and after 
being introduced was subjected to 
substantial amendment. It is prob- 
able that it would have been passed 
by the House, as was true of the 
Senate, if the public had not be- 
come aroused by fears of increasing 
The reasons for 
this are sufficiently well known and 
need not be touched on here. 
Briefly then, one may express the 
opinion that the statement that the 
vote on reorganization was a vote 
of “no confidence” is largely a fig- | 
ure of speech. | 





ment crisis because of five votes, un- 
less the unfavorable verdict is re- 
peated many times. Even so, few 
premiers care to govern on the basis 
of a ten vote majority. 

In France, where I spent the war 
years, such a vote would have been 
fatal only if the Government had 
deliberately made it a test of con- 
fidence. Then five votes would have 
made the decision. 

Of course, such a system is more 
flexible than the Constitutional one, 
but it also places more responsibility 
on the Opposition. Suppose there 
was a change in Washington. What 
group would feel able to take over 
the executive command today? Only 
a well organized opposition can com- 
mand the confidence of the country. 

A new election would most likely 
be the result in Sweden as well as in 
Great Britain, though not in France. 
Personally, I think President Roose- 


+ 


| 


HOW DO FOREIGN PRESS CORRESPONDENTS 
WEIGH REORGANIZATION BILL DEFEAT? 


velt would be much strengthened by 
a general election at this time, not 
that he is as strong as he was in 
the fall of 1936, but that the opposi- 
tion is weaker. 





R. De Roussy De Sales 


Correspondent of the Paris-Soir; 
President, Association of Foreign 
Press Correspondents in the 
United States, 


answers: 


It is difficult to answer accurately 
the questions contained in your let- 
ter of April 11th because to draw a 
paralle] between a European system 
and the one which prevails here 
cannot be but arbitrary and pos- 
Sibly misleading. 

1. However, as far as your first 
question is concerned: “Looking at it 
from your international background 
how would you view the vote in the 
House of Representatives on the 
Government reorganization bill?”—I 
believe that if it is true that the de- 
feat of this bill means a permanent 
defeat for the President’s prestige, 
it will have unfortunate repercus- 
sions in the other democracies. Pres- 
ident Roosevelt is the only leader 
whose personal prestige is equal to 
that of the dictators and the psy- 
chological effect of his loss of lead- 
ership will affect public opinion 
abroad and especially in France. 

“Do you regard the respective vote 
as a vote of confidence or lack of 
confidence in the executive?” 

Representative Rayburn said that 
an adverse vote on the bill would 
be equivalent to a lack of confidence 
in the President. The opposition 
certainly took this view. As for the 
American opinion as a whole, it has 
been my observation that a very 
large majority—even among the best 
informed—had no interest in the 
bill itself. I have yet to find among 
my American friends more than two 
or three who could actually tell what 
were the dispositions of the bill. 

For that reason, it would appear 
that the vote on this bill and the 
discussion that it aroused were mo- 
tivated by various reasons inde- 
pendent of the merit of the bill 
itself. 

For some people it was an oppor- 
tunity to express their dislike for 
Mr. Roosevelt. For others, especi- 
ally among the Democratic opposi- 
tion—it may have been a way to 


[Continued on Page 9.} 
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The Question of the Week: 


By R. De R. De SALES 

Correspondent for the Paris-Soir 

of Paris 
[Continued From Page 8.] 
leave a door open in view of the 
coming elections, in case the popu- 
larity of the President was further 
compromised. Fe 

On the whole the vote was inter- 
preted, in varying measure, as di- 
rected against the President’s gen- 
eral policy and against his person- 
ality. 

“If this issue were raised abroad 
would it be the kind of an issue on 
which a ministry would fall?” 

If such an issue was raised in the 
French Parliament, it would not 
necessarily entail the resignati 
the government. The cabinet under 
the French system, is at liberty to 
ask a vote of confidence on any issue 
it chooses, but it can 9lso refrain 
from asking such a There 
are many examples where a French 
Cabinet has received an adverse vote 
without resigning because the 
of confidence was not asked. 

Whether a French Ministry would 
ask a vote of confidence on a Dill 
comparable to the Reorganization 
Bill would depend on the circum- 
Stances at the time. If the Ministry 
felt strong, it would not. The bill 
could be accepted as a mere admin- 
istrative reform with no politica! 
Significance 

But in view of the fact that un- 
der the French system the Execu- 
tive can be overthrown at any mo 
ment on an adverse vote of confi- 
dence, while under the American 
system, the Executive (i.e., the Presi- 
dent) remains in power whatever 
happens, it is very difficult to imag- 
ine what would have happened if 
Mr. Roosevelt could have been mace 
to resign on this defeat. 

It may be conceived that 
Democratic members of the 
had known that a minority 
meant the resignation of the Presi- 
dent, and therefore the immediat< 
transfer of power from the Demo- 
crats to the opposition, many of 
them might have voted otherwise. 


vote 


vote 


if the 
House 
vote 


Luis Zawadzky 
Co-editor of Relator of 
Cali; Colombia, S. A. 


answers: 
DO NOT regard the vote in the 
House of Representatives as one 


O 
| T prefer to abstain giving an an- 


+ of lack of confidence or of confidence + 


in the Executive but as a mere po- 
] The need for 
and it is ac- 


litical contingency. 
reorganization 
cepted by all. 
Under these circumstances, in a 
country where the Ministry is re- 
sponsible for the general policy of 
the government, I fail to see any | 
reason why a ministry should fall. 


exists 





A. Arbib-Costa 


American Representative, 
La Tribuna, Rome, Italy, 


answers: 


the first two questions I would 





swer, as this is a domestic issue in- 
volving questions of domestic policy 
governed mostly by individual opin- 
ion. While the situation may be ex- 
plained to foreign readers of news- 
papers a personal appreciation of 
the issues involved is, in the opinion 
of this reader, to be preferably 
avoided. 

As to your third question: “Jf the 
issue were raised abroad would it be 
a kind of issue on which a ministry 
would fall?” the following answer 
could be given, having in view a 
country under parliamentary gov- 
ernment: 

The fall of a ministry in a case of 
this kind would depend from the 
action of the head of government 
(prime minister) whether a “vote of 
confidence” in the general policy of 
the government were asked. Other- 
wise the defeat of the government 
proposal would not be the cause of 
the fall of a “cabinet” government. 
In this connection, and supposing a 
prime minister asking for a vote of 
confidence be opposed by a majority 
of deputies or senators, he might de- 
cide to “appeal to the country” and 
provoke a general election, remain- 
ing at his post meanwhile. In Great 
Britain the power to dissolve Parlia- 
ment is given to the king, in France 
to the President of the Republic 
with the consent of the Senate. 

It may be observed in this con- 
nection that were this country un- 
der parliamentary rule and Mr. 
Roosevelt a prime minister needing 
a majority in Congress to stay in 
power, it is conceivable that a cer- 
tain number of members of Congress 
who disapproved of the Reorganiza- 
tion Bill for their own personal con- 
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TITLE REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


viction or under pressure of their 
constituents would have treated the 
matter differently if they knew thst 
by their vote they would provoke a 
change of government involving the 
disappearance of its head 

To a foreign observer the most 
notable thing in the whole question 
is that the details of the Reorgani- 
zation Bill are hardly known by the 
voters of this country who opposed 
it on the strength of a strong propa- 
ganda and communicated their op- 
position to their representatives in 
Congress. The press also avoided 
discussing the details of the measure 


finally defeated, only stressing the | 


point of the greater power given to 
the executive, whoever he might be, 
at the present or in the future. 





‘Alberto Caprile 


New York Correspondent for 
La Nacion, Buenos Aires, 


answers: 

FEEL that adverse vote in House 

on Reorganization bill should not 
be interpreted as vote of lack of con- 
fidence for the reason that House 
could not possibly have intended :t 
as such. The President’s request for 
an extension of his Executive au- 
thority was refused by that body, 


|} cles, 


and any search for specific reasons 
why that was done can hardly con- 
fer on the event an interpretation 
of a tunction which does not exist 
in this country. 

In other countries, where the Ex- 
ecutive power, most frequently at- 
tached to the Cabinet, is directly re- 
sponsible to Parliament for its poli- 
the word “confidence” attains 
an important political meaning 

In my opinion, any effort to raise 
the issue of confidence (or lack of 
confidence) as being involved in the 
House vote on the Reorganization bill 
would be more of an implied con- 
demnation of American governmen- 
tal system than of President Roose- 
velt, inasmuch as it might be con- 
sidered an expression of regret that 
the American system does not pro- 
vide for such procedure. 

President Roosevelt’s steadily in- 
creasing opposition in Congress has 
in the case of the Reorganization bill 
reached a new high. I cannot see 
any special danger in this, as long 
as this opposition does not turn inio 
outright obstructionism. 

I think that all branches of gov- 
ernment operate better when they 
have to face some worthwhile oppo- 
sition. Obstructionism, on the other 
hand, usually kills that branch of 
government that practices it. The 


voters will attend to that 

What would have happened 
abroad? In France, for instance, the 
Ministry would certainly fall. In 
Argentina and some other South 
American countries there might con- 
ceivably be a Cabinet crisis. How- 
ever, one factor which should be 
made clear in this connection is that 
in other countries the procedure of 
advancing or advocating such a law 
the Reorganization bill would 
have been different. 


as 


‘Harold Butcher 


New York Correspondent for 
The Daily Herald of London 
And the Liverpool Echo, 


answers: 

\ Y view of the vote in the House 
iV of Representatives on the Gov- 
ernment Reorganization bill, is that 
it represented the swing of the pen- 
dulum from an uncritical support 
of President Roosevelt to an uncriti- 
cal opposition. 

One cannot say that this was an 
issue which, if raised abroad, would 
have caused a ministry to fall be 
cause the vote went as it did mere 
ly as a rebuff to the President and 
not as a repudiation of his policies 
It was only because the bill could 
be defeated without also ending the 
Democratic Administration that it 
met the fate it did 

In other words, I believe that the 
merits or demerits of the bill had 
little to do with its defeat. It was 
an emotional response to the “dicta- 


that a minority of them should 
exacted obedience from Con- 
$5 appears to me to be melan- 

holy reading for the majority. 
The answer to a question whether 
. if precisely similar circumstances 
Robt. C. H. Waithman had in Great Britain they 
ud have precipitated the resig- 
the government and a gen- 
1 is, “yes, they prob- 
But unless I am quite 
election would have re- 
government with a 

y than ever. 


A safe way of tellin 
20 slow 


New York Correspondent 

Of the London News-Chronicle, 
answers: 
ao Cong 


reorganizatior 





United States 
Only the danger was revealed to 
lie not in a Presidential dictator- 


in a dictatorship of dema- 
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ple should 
ion, is not 


Presidential 


have suffered 


seem 


vas willing to 
those whose joy it is to wield 
power withcut responsibility I 
telegram senders and the Revere 
marchers were a negligible fraction 
of the electorate and they gave every 
not from deep 
but from 


to well direc 


indication of acting 
pers conviction an 
emotional reaction “ted 
propaganda 

In any democracy there will 
ways be a proportion of people who, 
never having acquired the habit of 
original thought, will vibrate like 
banjo strings under the plucking of 
propaganda. 

That they 


al- 


exist 1S no surprise. 
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in the lowest-price field. 


giP~ Plymouth is nearly 7 inches 
longer than one leading competitor; 
over 10 inches longer than the other. 





F YOU WANT to get the most for your 


money in a low-priced car today, go 
see the big Plymouth “‘Roadking.”’ 


Today’s leading low-priced cars cost 
about the same... but there are many 
important differences. 

Drive this great, new Plymouth. See 
how “‘live’’ rubber body mountings ab- 
sorbroad vibration...howairplane-type 
shock-absorbers cushion the bumps. 


You'll thrill to Plymouth’s faster steer- 
ing...easier handling. 

You ride protected by Piymouth’sall- 
steel body with its Safety Styled in- 
terior...plus the safety of Plymouth’s 
double-action hydraulic brakes. 


SAVES YOU MONEY 





The new Plymouth’s aluminum alloy 
pistons have 4 rings instead of 3... 
save money on gas and oil. A chain- 
driven camshaft, exhaust valve seat in- 
serts, Hypoid rear axle are some of the 


reasons why Plymouth’s upkeep costs 
are so low...and its resale value so high. 
Drive a new Plymouth today! Tele- 
phone your nearby Plymouth dealer. 
PLYMOUTH DIVISION OF CHRYSLER 
CORPORATION, Detroit, Michigan. 


MAJOR BOWES’ AMATEUR HOUR, COLUMBIA 
NETWORK, THURSDAYS, 9 TO 10 P. M., E.S.T. 


PLYMOUTH BUILDS GREAT CARS 


INVEST IN “THE CAR 
THAT STANDS UP BEST” 


PLYMOUTH > 


Roadking 


5-PASSENGER SEDAN 


You Won't Know how much you can 
get...in Room, Comfort, Perform- 
ance, in the Lowest-Price Field... 
until the day you actually 


TAKE A RIDE INTHE 


‘Koadking’ 


gMP™ All Plymouth models have an 
82-horsepower “L-head” engine —full- 


powered performance and economy. 


PORRESE NOS ESEE 





1 





§MP~ Plymouth owners report 18 to 
24 miles on gas...big savings on oil, 
tires, all upkeep. 























—‘‘Detroit delivered price,’’ including front and rear 
bumpers and bumper guards, spare wheel, tire and tube, 
foot control for headlight beam with indicator on instru- 
ment panel, ash-trayfront and rear, sun visor, safety glass, 
and big luggage compartment (19.3 cubic feet capacity). 
Plymouth ‘‘ Roadking’’ models start at $645;‘‘De Luxe’’ 
models slightly higher. Plymouth prices INCLUDE 
ALL FEDERAL TAXES. State, local taxes not includ- 


ed. Convenient time payments. 





THE “ROADKING” 
THE “‘DE LUXE’”’ 
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IED FOR U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


ecsaraz « A Permanent C:1.0.? ° 
Its Place in Labor Movement 








Labor's split threatens to become a long and bitter war 
as C. |. O. moves for a permanent organization as rival to 


A. F. of L.... 


“Little Steel” challenges NLRB anew... . An old law puts 


new teeth in Wagner Act... 
Here is the labor picture. 





eos the time when the C. 
i formed Nov., 
1935, as a committee of A. F. 
of L. union this branch 
of the labor 

te and permanent torm 
Now, and 
comes the de- 


Was In 


le ade rs, 
has had 


movement 


of organization. two 
} . . ] 
a half years k 


to 


iter, 
cision organize a permanent 
body. 

A convention for effecting the 
change is scheduled for next 
September or October but a be- 
ginning was made in the evolu- 
tion 
organizal 


from committee 
> choosing of two 


to 


to independent 


vice presilag nts vice «nairmen 
act 
chairman 
chosen were 
dent of thy 
Workers, and 
charge of the Steel 
ganizing Committee. 
The decision was made April 13 at 
a conference of officials from the 
national unions affiliated with the 
Cc. I. O., meeting in Washington, 


STEPS LEADING TO DECISION 
Following are the most important 

Steps leading up to the. present d2- 

cision: 

Nov., 1935.—John L. Lewis resigned 
as vice president of the A. F. of 
L. and formed a Committee for 
Industrial Organization, consist 
ing of officials of eight unions of 
an industrial type. 

Sept., 1936—The A. F. of L. con- 
vention ratified the action of its 
executive council in suspending 
most of the unions affiliating 
with the C. I. O. Their number 
had increased to 12, of which 10 
Suspended. 

March, 1937.—The C. I. O., num- 
bering 15 unions, decided to is- 
sue charters to unions and to 
regional or local industrial coun- 
cils 

Oct., 1937—Conventions of A. F. 
of L. and C.I. O. led to initiation 

peace negotiations. C. I. O. 
unions had increased to a total 
of 32. Membership claimed by 
the C. I. O. was 3,800,000; that 
reported by the A. F. of L. was 
3,217.671. 

Dec., 1937.—Peace negotiations col- 
lapsed. 

April, 1938—C. I. O. conference 
voted to form permanent body. 
Affiliated unions numbered 39. 
The vote for permanent organiza- 


n command to the 

Lewis. Those 
Sidney Hillman, presi 
Amalgamated Clothing 
Phillip Murray, in 
Workers Or- 


as seconds 


f 
Ol 


+ 110! 


one dele- 
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but 
He represente 
ternational Ladies’ Garment 
Union, reported to be 
withdrawal an in- 
depende status. T report was 
denied b the union’s president 
David Di who, however, had 
taken the lead in urging peace with 
the A. F. of L. He attributed to the 
Cc. I. O. chief responsibility for 
breaking off the negotiations. 
Brophy, director of the C 
reported chartering of new 
follows: Packing House 


unanimous, 
not vote 


was 
> did 
the Ih 
Workers’ 
conside to 
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sky 


John 
E Oy 
unions, as 


‘ais with a view 


dispute in some other 


tesolutions adopted 
approved a 
Wagner bill for 
the Labor 


ference 
bill, the 
the power of Board over 
Gov- 


ap- 


Federal 


relief 


contractors with 
ernment, and enlarged 
propriations 
Ss approved attack 
ne Commission 
calculated 


to de- 


. . * 
Little Steel Contest 
Of Labor Board Orders 
TI\HE two steel companies invol 
last year's sittle Steel” str 
Labor 


from uh- 


ved 


and recently ordered by the 


Board to “cease 


labor 


and desis” 
practices nave given 


they will comply only 


fair 


notice that 


—Wide World 


LABOR GETS DOWN TO FINE POINTS 
[ SASSER of the C. I. O.’s unions meet in Washington to perfect 
organizational plans and to call upon Congress for enactment 
of wage-hour legislation, adequate relief appropriations and ex- 
tension of collective bargaining to Government contracts. Left to 


right: John Brophy, C. I. 


Howard, C. I. O. Secretary; John L. Lewis, C. 


O. Executive Director; 


Charles P. 
I. O. Chairman, 


and Sidney Hillman, President, Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America. 


extending 


far 
10 





Workers Organizing Committee, 
United Furniture Workers of Amer- 
ica, Quarry 
Union, Utility Workers Organizing 
Committee, ‘National Maritime 
Union, Inlandboatmen’s Union of 
the Pacific, and Marine, Cooks and 
Stewards of the Pacific. 

State industrial councils have been 
established in 15 States. Five more 
are to be formed shortly. 


A HUNT ON STRIKE POLICY 

One incident of the conference 
raised the question of strike policy 
As Albert Stonkus, chai:iman of the 
Utility Workers’ Organizing -Com- 
mittee, was reporting on the recent 
strike in which the union took pos- 
session of plants of the Consumers 








minister to those 


profits. 


OWNING AND OPERATING 





vv to transportation by water, road and 
rail, steel also plays an important part in 
serving our carriers by air. 

From giant hangar doors to the shells of 
beacon lamps, the strength, beauty and versa- 
ulity of steel are employed in myriad ways to 
droning fleets aloft. Tanks 
and trucks, containers, cradles, apparatus and 
architectural trim—thes¢ 
needs which aviation is meeting with steel. 

In a multitude of other lines, also, the Weir- 
ton Steel Company is helping manufacturers 
develop valuable new markets with steel that 
permits combining beauty and utility with 


NATIONAL STEEL 


CORPORATION 
PITTSBURGH 


Weirton Steel Company, Weirton, West 

Virginia; Great Lakes Steel Corporation, Detroit, Michigan; 

Hanna Iron Ore Company, Cleveland, Ohio; The Hanna Furnace 
Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y., and Detroit, Michigan 





are but a few of the 








Workers International 


if the courts uphold the Board’s 
orders. 

As a result two more important 
labor cases will probably go to the 


The United States News | 


decision, 
Stecl 
Steel 


for final 
he Inland 
the Republic 


Court 


Board had ordered the 
id Steel Co. to recognize the 
Workers Organizing Commit- 
CIO the union 


negotiate a 


requested a 


ting to contract. 


company replied 
» have every reason to believe 
he union represents less than 
rity of our employees and we, 
or right 
Relations 
the repre- 


duty 


Labor 


have no 
National 

recognize 
tive of 
The Board's 
n was based on it 
resentation at the time of the strike. 
Since unfair labor practices had 
persisted, Board with the 
effect of weakening the 
order must be based on the situation 

at the time of the strike 

Tom M. Girdler, chairman of the 
board of the Republic Steel, de- 
clared that the company would take 
of rights under 
the law. He asserted that the de- 
n was “wrong” in requiring the 
npany to refrain from bargaining 
employee representation 
Was “astounding requlr- 
reinstatement of men guilty of 
iolence, and was “start ” in hold- 
the company responsible for 

‘ts of law enforcement officials. 

es: = 


* the 
as 
all.” 

certification of the 
s majority rep- 


held, 
union, 


the 
the 


ILS 


full advantage 


an 
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ling 


Old Law Invoked to Put 
Teeth in Wagner Act 


10 criminal penalties for pre- 
ve ng the exercise of collective 
bargaining rights, the Department of 
Justice will shortly make a test of 
the possibility of invoking another 
law which does involve criminal 
penalties to prevent suppression of 
rights under certain circum- 


V HILE the Wagner Act prescribes 


these 
stances. 

The law invoked, passed in the 
Reconstruction Era after the Civil 
War, forbids conspiracy to injure or 
intimidate any citizen in the free 
exercise of any right guaranteed by 
a Federal law or by the Constitu- 
tion. 

Several months ago, the Depart- 
ment of Justice secured an indict- 
ment against a number of coal 
mining companies and deputy 
sheriffs in Harlan County, Ky., for 
conspiring to deprive miners of their 
rights under the Wagner Act. The 
case will come to trial on May 16 at 
London, Ky. 

Allegations on which the indict- 
ment was based relied Jargely on 
findings of the Senate Civil Liberties 
Committee. According to the charges, 
several companies formed the Har- 
lan County Coal Operators’ Associa- 
tion for the purpose of preventing 
the miners from organizing, In 
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sheriffs, thereby 
rreater power to threaten, beat and 
ill sy 


sult of the committee hearings 
themselves. In a statement issued 
by the Departmen: of Justice, it is 
asserted that several witnesses were 
threatened for testifying, one was 
indicted for contempt and one wit- 
ness was killed. 


giving them 


carrying out this objective, it is 
charged, the association paid money 
to the county sheriff and his ie 
deputies, many of whom were not In addition to the evidence of 
paid by the county. The sheriff is violence adduced by the Senate 
charged with using “the power of | committee, additional violence is de- 
office to deputy | clared to have occurred as the re- | 


his appoint 
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My Fate is in your Hands 


To produce a bottle of 
BUDWEISER takes months 
and months—and yet it’s a 
matter of minutes. Every oper- 
ation requires perfect hour- 
and-minute timing. Barley 
must sprout just so long—and 
no longer. The clock has the 
final say-so on mashing, cook- 
ing, fermenting and pasteuriz- 
ing. So, wherever you goin the 
Home of BUDWEISER, you're 
face-to-face with aclock. And, 
when you open a bottle of 
BUDWEISER, you're face-to- 
face with that sort of enjoy- 
ment and satisfaction that only 
precise brewing can produce. 





NOTE FOR HOUSEWIVES: A glass of 
cold BUDWEISER is always a thoughtful 
compliment to a husband—especially in 
the evening. Has he ever expected it when 
there was none in the refrigerator ? Check 
up on your supply. Keep a carton on hand 
—and several bottlesorcansof BUDWEISER 
chilled and ready for instant serving... at 
unexpected as well as regular occasions. 
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MAKE THIS TEST 


DRINK Budweiser FOR FIVE DAYS. 
ON THE SIXTH DAY TRY TO DRINK 
A SWEET BEER * YOU WILL WANT 
Budweiser’s FLAVOR THEREAFTER. 


¥ 
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ANHEUSER-BUSCH 


Budweise 


AMERICA’S SOCIAL COMPANION 


Order « carton for your home 


$T.toO vU 








s something to 
Say about how 
different cigarettes 

can be! 


— THE 
pie BO APPRECIAT 
peorpte P= 


COSTLIER 


in CAMELS 


Camels are a 
matchless blend 
of finer, MORE 
EXPENSIVE 
TOBACCOS 
= Turkish and 

Domestic 


TOBACCOS 


BILL GRAHAM, seeing Joe DiMaggio pull out his package of Camels, asked his opinion on smoking. Joe 
came straight to the point: ‘There's a difference, a big difference, between Camels and the others.” You, 
too, will find in Camels a matchless blend of finer, more expensive tobaccos—Turkish and Domestic. 


be 


JOE KEEPS his hand in on mending nets. 
His family are fisher folk. DiMaggio is 
6 feet tall—weighs around 185 pounds. 


His nerves are h-e-a-l-t-h-y! 


“Any all-cigarettes-are-alike talk doesn't jibe with my ex- 
perience. There's a big difference. I’ve smoked Camels steadily 
for 5 years, and found that Camel is the cigarette that agrees 
with me, in a lot of ways. Good taste. Mildness. Easy on the 
throat. And Camels don’t give me jumpy nerves. Like a lot 
of other people I know, ‘I'd walk a mile for a Camel!’” 


“TOBACCO 
GROWERS FAVOR 
CAMELS FOR 
THEIR SMOKING!” 


— is the majority 
Opinion in a survey 
of well-known 
tobacco planters 


“How about it, Joe, do you 
find that Camels are different 
from other cigarettes?” 


“When Camel says 

‘costlier tobaccos’ I 

know it’s right,” 

says Mr. Edward 

Estes, capable 

young planter, who 

knows tobacco from 

the ground up because he grows it. 
“Take my last crop, for instance, 
Camel bought all the best parts — 
paid me the most I’ve ever gotten. 
The men who grow tobacco know 
what to smoke—Camels!” 


oe ! MA 


“Last year I had 

the dandiest crop 

' ever,” says Mre 

; me Roy Jones, another 
experienced planter 
a who prefers Came 
ec els. “I smoke Came 
els because I know they bid higher 
and pay more at the auctions for 
the choice lots of leaf tobacco. They 
paid the highest price I ever got 
from anybody. Considering that 
Camel uses finer, costlier tobaccos, 
it’s not surprising that Camel is the 
leading cigarette with us planters.” 


L 


CLOSE-UP OF JOE’S GRIP. 

“< “Ball players go for Camels ina 
big way,” he says. “I'm a steady 
smoker myself. Camels have 
real mildness all right— don't 
irritate my throat.” 


IN THE KITCHEN of his picturesque water front 
restaurant, Joe says: “I eat pretty much what I 
like all season long and smoke Camels with my 
meals and afterwards, ‘for digestion’s sake.’” 


Mr. Harold 





ON THE AIR MONDAYS: 
E-D-D-I-E C-A-N-T-O-R 
America’s great fun-maker and personality brought to 


you by Camel cigarettes. Every Monday at 7:30 pm 
E.S.T., 6:30 pm C.S.T., 8:30 pm M.S.T., and 7:30 pm 


P.S.T., over Columbia Network. 


Columbia Network. 


ON THE AIR TUESDAYS: 
BENNY GOODMAN 
THE “KING OF SWING” 
Hear the great Goodman Swing Band “go to town.” 


Every Tuesday at this sew time —9:30 pm E.S.T., 8:30 
pm C.S.T., 7:30 pm M §.T., and 6:30 pm P.S.T., over 


Craig, too, bases 
his preference ~ 
for Camels on , see 
what he knows ea 
about the kinds ‘aniat® & 
of tobaccos that 4 - x 

go into the various cigarettes. “I get 
the check —so I know that Camels 
use more expensive tobaccos. Camel 
got the best of my last crop. That 
holds true with most planters I 
know too. You bet I smoke Camels.” 


ONE SMOKER 
TELLS ANOTHER 
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Copyright, 1988, F. 1. Revnside Tehares Compangy 
Winetcn-Selem, Nerta Careliza 
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. TheS tory of American Efficiency + 


No. 13. The Aluminum Industry 


CENTURY ago, aluminum was a + 


! rare metal, more costly than ; R * - * 
gold. Today, aluminum is the fifth Reduction of Aluminum Cost to One-Fortieth 


most important metal and is used 


in more than two thousand products rice 50 Years Ago Brings Many Uses 


Napoleon III, about the middle of 
the last century, decided that he 
wanted to use aluminum to make 
helmets and breastplates for his 
soldiers. When he found that it 
would cost $545 a pound he had to 
give up the idea 

By 1884 the price of aluminum had 
been reduced to $16 a pound. By 
1900, through the use of the new 
electrolytic process for obtaining 
aluminum, the price was reduced to 
33 cents a pound. From 1911 until 
the World War the price was at 
about the present level of 20 cents 
a pound; during the war it rose to | 
30.2 cents a pound. In 1928 the 
price was 23.9 cents a pound 

Today, aluminum is so cheap that 
it is used for decorative panels on 
buildings, for airplanes and stream- 
lined trains, for cooking utensils, as 
a wrapper for cigarettes, candy and 
chewing gum and for hundreds of 
other purposes. 

Copper was used as far back as 3700 
B. C., iron was discovered and used 





a few hundred years afterward and | jsolated by the German scientist + it necessary to make any funda- + ficient transportation of ray 
changes in the original terials and finished products 


zinc was known more than 2,000 Frederick Woehler. 

years ago. But aluminum was not Although aluminum comprises 
discovered until 1827, when it was | about 8 per cent of the earth's crust 
and is the most common metal, it 





exists in chemical combinations 
which at first made its production 
extremely expensive. 


4 

: 

4 THE ROMANCE OF THE METAL 

4 The story of the development of 

4 the use of aluminum jis one of the 

4 most fascinating romances of in- 

dustry and it is a story in which 

combination, a \ 4 Americans play the leading role. 
distinguished \\f It is true that Deville, a French 
atidress.. . three wv chemist, evolved a method of pro- 
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medern restau ducing aluminum which made it 
rants for gracious possible to use the metal for jewelry. 
entertainment - But it was far too expensive for 
| other purposes until Feb. 10, 1886, 
when Charles Martin Hall, 23-year- 
old student at Oberlin College, de- 


al 
Rates begin at $3.85 ° veloped the electrolysis method of 
extracting aluminum, 


3} ELL t Y uk In the years since young Hall, 
working with cumbersome hand- 
STRATFORD | 4 made equipment, devised a process 
for depositing aluminum from a 

One of the Few Famous Hotel: in America ; 
P 2a 4 fused cryolite bath, the manufac- 


p CASE HM. DWETT, Gan, mon, 4 : F 
wre ee ee turers of aluminum have not found 


-..and midtown \ 
convenience. } 
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mental 
process. 
industry has 


And so the progress of the most important of all, in the 
come: about largely velopment of new uses for 


through development of better ma- minum, 


chinery for this process, more ef- A great deal of research and 


——— ——— 

an important product luminum fact ng processes and has im- 
novelties accounted for a great pa yroved the value of many products. 
of the use of the metal. Mat In its struggle to emerge from @ 
boxes, paper cutter mmOsS, gal jewelry store metal into the position 
buckles, collar buttons, ash tray f the fifth metal in point of ton- 
drinking cups and innumerable >.” it was pointed out in an are 
other articles were made alumi ticle in Chemical and Metallurgical 
nun > Ss t 9) ing, “aluminum has passed 
’ tages of develop- 

a ided its influence 
‘ty of other industries, 
roved its worth in come 

h ot age-old mate- 
tremendous advantage 


HELPED BY ALLOYS 
Meanwhile, the 
methods of alloying 
other metals to incre 
and make it harder 


dustrial uses With 








of duralumin, progress became eve! 


uminum prod 
Gradually, as the public and in- more marked 
dustry became educated to the uses ' eT ee e 
of aluminum, it became possible to AERORER GENE OF TRS ogy eae Dersiandtcom 
‘ peice alg ingen , ; dictions, as for example, that 0 
tion, ‘hese in turn were passed on | 20%ebh Allison Steinmetz, that alu- | Goyal Tae 
minum would supplant stéel in the 


in price reductions, again increasing , 14 ‘ . : 
aha CUCU Sgain increas building of bridges and locomotive 


I market for aluminum products ' . . : ; 

2 : . Nave not vet been reailzca, some J 
his research to develop new prod- 4 +} 4 me A a Loe 

he enthusiastic predictions ha 
< n y > inte ive 
as been continued intensively been largely fulfilled 
1 recent yea 

+ soars In 1894 the London Daily News 


EVER-WIDENING USE published a prediction that some daj ad 

ap ; flying machines would be made of 
_4s is shown in the pictogram On | aiyminum. Today aluminum alloys PANCHO 
this page, the cost of aluminum now are used extensively in airplanes 


is nly 1e-fortieth of the cost 50 ore , 
s only one-fortieth of the ec , The automobile industry has hi 
years ago, a drop from $8 a pound ae ’ ’ Lae and his Orchestra 
. 888 : 7 made use of a large amoun of 
in 1888 to 20 cents s ) i today. A 
. O 6U CONS & POUNG LGR! aluminum and still continues to be AT DINNER AND SUPPER 
From an output of only 2,000 an important market. . 
pounds in. 1894 the industry has Among the many product: y 
x? ; h > + try 7 sarily . " . 
rown to have an output of nearly which aluminum parts are of majo! THE COCKTAIL HOUR 
200,000,000 pounds in the United importance are automatic vending Daily and Sunday 


States. It employs 30,000 people and machines, radiators, electric iron- PANCHO'S Orchestra 
a capital Investment in excess | ers, floor polishing machines, ma- 


: of $300,000,000. chines for making shoes, for sewing . 
ma Aluminum was restricted to a rela- and for manufacturing textiles, Fbrbinwbloow 
and, tively narrow use in the first few lawn mowers, washing machines and 
de- decades after the industry was or- | vacuum cleaners al the Taya 


alu ganized in this country on a com- And so, in many ways not appar 
mercial basis. ent to the casual observer, the use FIFTH AVE. AT 59th ST. © NEW YORK 
While kitchenware early became of aluminum has speeded up manu- 
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TO GOLDEN WEDDING ! 


It's that Extra Step we take 
that gives you Extra pleasure 


The remarkably pleasant taste of Golden Wed- 
ding is a luxury you'll be mighty happy to dis- 
cover. It is not one, rine SEVERAL fine, distinctive 
straight whiskies, each expressly chosen for its 
own characteristic of aroma, taste and body—all 
deftly merged smoothly and in perfect harmony, 
to create ONE exquisite whiskey—an extra step 
we take to give you extra pleasure. Try Golden 
Wedding for a pleasing conception of fine 
whiskey flavor. It is, of course, ALL whiskey —all 
FINE whiskey, every drop. Tasie that extra value, 


Golden Wedding 


0 Proof... Copr. 1938, Jos. S. 


Finch & Co., Inc., Schenley, Pa 
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ao YOU, Joe 

iMaggio...yourenthu- 

‘““BIG-LEAGUE siastic praise of the big, 

new Dodge will interest 

CAR millions who lovea great 

performance...whether 

it bea home-run blast on 

the ball field—or a thrilling ride in a “big 
league” car! 

And “big league” car is right! For owners of 
the 1938 Dodge say you can sense this the very 
first time you take the wheel. Never before have 
you driven a car with the “pepper” and dash of 
this one. A car that’s so alert on the get-away... 
so quick to leap out in front. There’s no en- 
gine pondering...no mechanical meditation. 
When you say “go” to this car—she’s GONE! 

Dodge is safer, too. For it’s built like a dread- 
naught from chassis to top. You literally ride in 
a fortress of steel! And you have genuine hy- 


BATS HIGHEST 
WITH ME! 


THATS WHAT Yoe DiMaggio SAYS 
ABOUT THE NEW DODGE 
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draulic brakes that make you the complete Get your dealer on the phone right now! Learn 

master of every driving situation! how switching to Dodge will mean money in 
And don’t you prefer to own a car that saves —_— your pocket not only right at the start, but every 

you money every mile you drive it? That’s day you own it! 

what Dodge economy means. Owners all over 

America say Dodge gives them from 18 to 24 


miles to the gallon of gasoline, and saves up to 
20% on oil! 

But operating economy isn’t all. Don’t forget 
that famous Dodge price tag! Dodge actually 
costs far less than cars that do not give you as 
much...And, by the way, if you’ve been toying 
with the idea of buying a small car, you don’t 


have to. Dodge is priced 


pesT.PRICED [RSgeaRsim WITCH TO DODGE AND SAVE MONEY: 


. . ' 
C A R | N notice the difference > This advertisement endorsed by the Engineering 
No wonder owners say Department, DODGE Division of Chrysler Corporation 


AMERICA! that Dodge is the best- TUNE IN OM THE MAJOR BOWES ORIGINAL AMATEUR Hour, 


priced car in America! COLUMBIA NETWORK, EVERY THURSDAY, 9:00 TO 10:00 P, M., E. S. T. 











THE SECRET OF DODGE DEPENDABILITY 


THE BEST-PRICED CAR IN AMERICA! 





Have you ever wondered why Dodge cars have such a great reputation for DODGE PRICES DELIVERED IN DETROIT including all Federal Taxes, bumpers, bumper cuards, spare tire and 
dependability, ruggedness and long life? The answer lies in the fact that for tube, safety glass, metal spring covers, fenders and sheet metal painted to match standard body color . . . Local, state taxes 


years Dodge has deliberately engineered and built its cars not or 


ly for the not included 


first owner, but for the second, third and even fourth owners! In fact, records $ $ omen. $ ata $ 
o , — 4-DOOR STREAM- 4- T 
show that Dodge owners who buy new Dodge cars every ycar or two years COUPE LINER SEDAN SEDAN LINER SEDAN 1 any Bs 


use only a fraction of the total mileage built into them! That's just one reason 


why 142,922 new car buyers have switched from other cars to Dodge in the past Other models at correspondingly low prices. 


year. And that’s also why those who really know used car values are saying the TELEPHON 


YOUR DODGE DEALER FOR DELIVERED PRICES IN 





E 
Dodge used cars offered by Dodge dealers are the finest buys on the market! LOCALITY AND ASK FOR A DEMONSTRATION WITHOUT OBLIGAT TION 
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Tide of World Affairs 


TITLE REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


Memsaraza: Stop-Sign ror Aggressors: 


A French “Dictator”: Crises in 2 Wars 


NSCRUTABLE is the sculptured ¢ bassador Joseph P. 


figure of the Aztec “Sad Indian” 
which presides over the vari-colored 
tropica! fish in their exotic poo! 
behind the Pan American Union, in 
Washington, rendezvous for repre- 
sentatives of 21 American Republics 

Not so inscrutable was Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt in his address to 
the Governing Board of the Pan 
American Union. To the represent- 


atives seated in their thronelike 
chairs, the words of President 
Roosevelt seemed cut of the same 


pattern as the statement made more 
than a century ago by President 
Monroe. (Full text of the address 
in adjoining columns). 

In reaffirming the 
brook no aggression i 


principle to 
1 the Western 


Hemisphere by foreign powers, Mr. 
Roosevelt in 27 words curtly but- 
tressed American policy as it af- 


fected the “good-neighbor” nations. 
Acknowledging the fact that some 
300,000,000 citizens in the American 
Republics are faced with the same 
problems, differences and even the 
“same material for controversy 
which exists elsewhere,” neverthe- 
less Mr. President maintained, “we 
have undertaken contractual obli- 
gations to solve these normal hu- 
man differences by maintaining 
peace.” 


THE WARNING NOTE 

Then came the 27 words that pro- 
voked discussion among the mil- 
lions of listeners throughout North 
and South America, who from their 
radios heard: “It (peace) shall not 
be endangered by controversies 
within our family; and we shall not 
permit it to be endangered from 
aggression coming from outside ol! 
our hemisphere.” 

On that very same day, the United 
States Ambassador to Peru, Lau- 
rence A. Steinhardt, called upon the 
American Republics to present a 
united front against “predatory 
forces” stemming from the Old 
World that would seek “new or lost 
fields to conquer.” 

To the State Department the 
whole problem of “outside influ- 
ences” encroaching upon lucrative 
trade centers below the equator has 
presented an important issue in 
times when diplomats have all they 
can do to keep their eyes and minds 
hopping from one European “inci- 
dent” to another. 


MR. LA GUARDIA’S PLAN 

Unexpected then was a proposal, 
also via the broadcasting network. 
by New York City’s Mayor La- 
Guardia, who suggested that the 
creation of a subsidized government 
export program would do_ two 
things: One, recapture this coun- 
try’s Latin American markets from 
European and Oriental encroach- 
ment; two, ease the relief problem 
in the United States as a result of 
the stepping up of production for 
export trade. 

But to Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull, firm advocate of the recipro- 
cal trade agreement method of pro- 
moting commerce, the mayor's 
words did not ring full and clear. 
The attitude of the State Depart- 
ment was set forth in effect recently 
by its Assistant Secretary of State, 
Francis B. Sayre, who in an article 
in the New York Times declared: 
“Practical experience in numerous 
countries which have adopted ex- 
port subsidies has shown that this 
method creates more problems than 
it solves.” 

As to this nations direct stake in 
Latin American trade, Secretary 
Hull is in possession of official re- 
ports which tend to indicate that 
American business men are increas- 
ing their exports to Central and 
South America. 


GERMAN TRADE RISES 

However, on the basis of reports 
compiled by the Commerce Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, it was made evi- 
dent last week that, although total 
United States exports to Latin Amer- 
ica were double those of any other 
foreign nation in 1937, Germany had 
forged into second place, thereby 
clipping Great Britain’s accustomed 
position. 

Meanwhile the united front of 
words coming from this nation’s 
ambassadorial ranks brought United 
States Ambassador Hugh Wilson to 
the fore with a speech to German 
and American business men in Ber- 
lin. In his first public appearance 
since appointment to the German 
post, the Ambassador defined Amer- 
ica’s policy as a course somewhere 
between the “extremes of senti- 
mental internationalism and nar- 


row isolation”—in effect, a policy of 
“enlightened nationalism ” 
Included also in the Ambassador’s 
remarks were phrases that appar- 
ently were cast from the same die 
as those made by United States Am- 











Kennedy 





London. Ambassador Wilson, after 
carefully noting that neither those 
who believe this nation can keep | 


out of war nor those who beltsee 
this nation will inevitably be drawn 
the next war can be sure of 
asseltions, said “I know 
some gs our nation 
for 


into 
their 
there 
would fight 
MR. KENNEDY’S WARNING 

And in London, Ambassador Ken- 
nedy pointedly remarked that “no 
nation can count with certainty 





are 





Foreign “aggressors” hear | 
a blunt warning that the 
Monroe Doctrine stands... | 
Hitler again casts his eyes | 
eastward. . . Success 
perches on the banners of | 
Generals Franco and Chiang 
... The tide of events swells 
swiftly. 





upon either American neutrality or 
American participation in another 
war,” adding, however, that to draw 
the conclusion that this country 
would not fight under any circum- 
Stances short of actual invasion is 
not only inaccurate, but is a dan- 
gerous sort of misunderstanding to 
be current just now.” 

Significant to the “diplomatic 
row” in the Capital were these am- 
bassadorial utterances, for well do 
the foreign embassies and iegations 
quartered in Washington realize that 
generally whether words are spoken 
by American envoys in Europe or 
Asia or South America they reflect 
the immediate policies of the State 
Department. 

Interest then attached to a de 
nial by American Ambassador Jo- 
sephus Daniels to Mexico that the 
United States had given its approval 
to the expropriation of American 


in @ oil interests. 


After rapid communi- 
cations between Wahington and 
Mexico, it was revealed that, as 
things stood, this country had con- 
ceded the Mexican government's 
right to expropriate, but it had not 
given its stamp of approval to the 
question of the legality of the move. 

Reasons behind the omission to 
raise the legalistic point that bulked 
large in the British government’s 
demand for return of the oil hold- 
ings was the apparent desire of this 
country’s Chief Executive and his 
Secretary of State to adhere to the 
“good neighbor” policy at all costs. 

To come, then, is the Mexican 
government's proposal for compen- 
sation. Should it prove inadequate, 
then the United States, through cus- 
tomary diplomatic channels, will at- 
tempt to arrive at some basis of 
compensation satisfactory to all 
parties concerned. 


GERMANY SEEKS HELIUM 
Satisfaction is apparently what 
the German government would like 
to achieve in the matter of helium. 
Stymied some time ago by orders 
of Secretary of the Interior Ickes, 
the problem of exporting the neces- 
sary dirigible gas has stumbled 
through White House, State Depart- 


ment and Interior Department of- 
fices. 
Climaxing the situation at the 


week-end were the reports that the 
German government had made rep- 
resentations to this country’s envoy, 
pointing out that in so far as al- 
terations had been made in the de- 
sign of the new dirigible under con- 
struction to permit use of helium, it 
was desirable to ascertain just what 
the United States’ policy was, going 
to be. 


NO DIRIGIBLE FOR U. S. 
Meanwhile, a $3,000,000 fund ear- 
marked for construction of a diri- 
gible for this nation’s defense forces 
was stricken from the Naval expan- 
sion bill. Favorably reporting out 
of committee the President's request 
for enlarged Naval forces, the Sen- 
ate Naval Affairs Committee elim- 
inated the dirigible, despite the plea 


of veteran Commander Rosendahl, 


U. S.N. 


The committee authorized an in- 
crease in battleship tonnage to pro- 
dread- 
As the bill appeared after 
leaving the committee’s hands, the 
cost of the program was increased 
from $1,121,000,000 to $1,156,000,000. 


vide for three 45,000-ton 


naughts. 


THE “MYSTERY FLEET” 


Chaperoning the measure coin- 
cided with reports of a mystery fleet 
somewhere in the vicinity of Davao, 
Philippine Islands. Strategists were 
not long in pointing to this not quite 


Wide World 
EXPONENT 
U. S. 


ex- 


DIRIGIBLE 


Commander C. F. Rosendahl, 
N., the Navy's lighter-than-air 





pert, as he appeared before the Sen- 
ate Naval Affairs Committee to rec- 
ommend the construction of a §$3,- 


000,000 dirigible for the Navy. 


substantial report, pending 


of the Islands. 


On his recent visit to Washington 
for a conference with the President 
on Philippine and Far Eastern af- 
Paul 
McNutt declared that “peace of the 
continued 
American occupation of the Islands. 
near 
where the mystery fleet was dimly 
hemp- 
growing center populated by many 


fairs, High Commissioner 


Pacific” depended upon 


Davao, it was pointed out, 


visioned, is an important 


Japanese. 


In the absence of official reports, 


official 
investigations, as a factor to be con- 
sidered in withholding independence 


V. 


‘A PLEDGE OF PEACE AND A WARNING: 
THE PRESIDENT TALKS TO THE AMERICAS 


DDRESSING the governing board that the 


4 of the Pan-American Union in 
Washington on Pan-American Day, 
April 14, the President voiced a 


warning against “alien agressors,” 
which was taken by many as a 
Strong reassertion of the Monroe 
Doetrine. 


Declaring that the Americas were 
resolved to maintain peace in this 
hemisphere the President said: 

“We will not permit it to be en- 
dangered from aggression coming 
from outside our hemisphere.” 

The President's address follows in 
full text: 


IHERE could be no more fitting 

occasion than the present for 
me to greet my friends of the twen- 
ty other American Republics. We 
have learned in this Western Hemi- 
sphere what community of interest 
really means. We have worked for 
it, created it, and we now glory in 
it. Properly, therefore, Pan Ameri- 
can Day is set aside as an annual 
testimony to the significance which 
the American family of nations has 
for the world 

Never was that significance great- 
er than today. The 21 American 
Republics present proudly to the 
rest of the world a demonstration 
it was indicated in some quarters 
that the fleet might very well be 
either a Japanese fishing fleet or 
part of this country’s own Pacific 
fleet engaged in secret maneuvers. 


On Capitol Hill, Representatives 
Byron Scott (Dem.), of California, 
and Samuel Dickstein (Dem.), of 


New York, verbally tilted against 

| other forms of alleged secret maneu- 
verings in the United States. Ger- 
many, Italy and Japan were charged 
by Mr. Scott with being active in es- 
pionage adjacent to the Panama 
Canal. Foregn propaganda in this 
country would receive a thorough 
investigation should there be favor- 
able reaction in the House to Mr 
Dickstein's resolution 


MORE UNREST ABROAD 

Abroad, war and internal unrest 
traced an almost continuous pat- 
tern from the English Channel to 
the muddy Chinese waters. 

Successful where Leon Blum was 
not, Premier Edouard Daladier re- 
ceived from the French Parliament 
the necessary power to rule by de- 


[Continued on Page 17.] 


rule of justice 
be substituted for the rule of force 


that resort to war as an i 


of policy 1s not necessar} 
ternational differences of all Kind 
can be solved through peaceful ne 





that the sanctity of the 
word faithfully observed 
interpreted 


gotiation; 
pledged 

and generously 
a system of security wit 


offers 
h freedom 

hundred millions of 
American Republics 
from other human 


The three 

citizens in the 
are not different 
We have the same problem 








beings. 

the same differences, even the same 
material for controversy which ex- 
ists elsewhere. Yet, we have under- 
taken contractual ob! tions to 
solve these normal human differ- 
ences by maintaining peace; and 
that peace we are firmly resolved 


to maintain. It shall not 
dangered by controversies within 
our family; and we will 
it to be endangered from a: 
coming from outside of our hem- 
sphere. 


COMMON PEACE OBJECTIVE 

This, a common objective of all 
of us, forms a lasting foundation 
for the maintenance of an interna- 
tional understanding unique in the 
world. . 

The American peoples, who today 
fortunately live as good neighbors, 
not only enjoy a privilege, but un- 
dertake a heavy responsibility. For- 
tunate in being remote from the tu- 
mult of conflicting doctrines and 
from the horrors of armed conflict 
—from the tragedies whose shadows 
lie heavy on the world, the Ameri- 
can Republics, nevertheless, face a 
grave test. If our good fortune is 
to continue, our will must be strong. 

All of us gained independence be- 
cause our fathers were willing to 
sacrifice their lives and all they pos- 
sessed for a great ideal. Some 
of that duty to sacrifi¢e rests 
on us. We have progressed far 
the path that leads to government 
by the people in the interest of all 
the people. Our democratic system 
has conferred on all of us an inestl- 
mable gift of individual liberty with- 
in the law. We are vitally concerned 
with preserving the high standards 
of international restraint and mo- 
rality, which the lesson of centuries 
the first requirement 
relationships between 





part 
also 


along 


has taught is 
of peaceful 
nations. 





Now, more than ever before, w? 
of this American Hemisphere mus$ 
nake plain that these principles, 
upon which so great a clvllzation 

founded, are vibianl, productive 
and dynamic National and inter- 
national law and moralily are not 


they are 
conhaence 


the restraints of weakling: 


; Of serene strengtn- 


our purpose and ability to maine 


tain independence and democracy. 
P: cularly Iam glad that in Dee 
cember of this present year repree- 
entative of all of our governments 
will once more assemble. This time 
it will be in the great capital of Peru. 
During these turbulent years the 
Inter-American Conferences have 
yme to be an instrument for bringe 
y ever closer the relationships bee 
tween our several nations. In Lima 


we have a renewed Opportunity +0 


counse: together. 
I assure you that we in the United 
States have found peculiarly wel- 
come the views, the opinions, the 
advice of the statesmen of 
our sister 1epublics. Public opinion 
in all of our countries benefits from 
learning with greater frequency and 
greater extent the thoughts, the 
the needs of the peoples of 
American nations. 


iriendaiy 


desires, 


the other 


NEXT DOOR NEIGHBORS BY AIR 

In constant testimony of our muse 
friendship and trust is the tn- 
creasing progress in communicas- 
The North, Central and South 
voices which reach us 
through the air are those of friends. 
Only a time the peopte 
of the United States were enabled 
to hear a gracious message broad- 


tual 


tions. 


American 


short ago 


cast to them by my friend the 
President of Argentina. A few days 
later they listened to the address 


delivered to them by the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs of Brazil, whom 
we had been privileged te have in 
Washington as Brazil’s Ambassador 
the past three years. His 
icant words were applauded in 
American home. 





Our ideal is democratic liberty. 
Our instrument is honor and friend- 
ship. Our method is increased un- 

Our basis is confi- 
and not otherwise, in 
we safeguard in this 
New World the great rights of our 
liberties and build our civilization 
for the advancement of humanity 
the world. 


derstanding. 
dence. So 
common effort 


throughout 
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OR many years the Treasury has 
urged that a _ constitutional 
amendment should be adopted unde: 
which the interesi on future 
of Federal, State and municipal se- 
curities should be subjected to the 
same rates of income tax as is the 
interest on other obligations. 

President Roosevelt on April 15 
announced the latest step toward 
this objective. He said that he plans 
to send a message to Congress soon 
to recommend taxing income from 
ail future issues of goverrunertal se- 
curities and government salaries 

Roswell Magill, Under Secretary 
of the Treasury, has estimated that 
if all present Federal, State and 
local securities and State salaries 
were taxable, the additional Feder] 
income tax revenue would be about 
$155,000,000 a year. 

Of this total, said Mr. Magill, $70.- 
000,000 would be derived addi- 
tional taxes on interest from Federal 
securities, $70,000,000 in taxes on in- 
terest from State and local 
ties and $15,000,000 in taxes on St 
salaries. 

In President Roosevelt’s opinion, it 
may be possible to levy taxes on fu- 
ture issues of governmental securi- 
ties without enacting a constitu- 
tional amendment. 


EFFECT ON BOND SALES 

An argument often presented 
against abolition of the tax-exemp- 
tion privilege is that it would in- 
crease the cost of borrowing. In this 
regard, Secretary Morgenthau said 
in 1934 that he thought the ready 
market ‘or Federal securities would 
not be greatly impaired by loss of 
the exemption. 

States and municipalities might 
be more seriously affected, although 
it has been pointed out that “there 
are so many State and local bonds 
outstanding that they have to bear 
inverest rates high enough to at- 
tract buyers from the low-income 
groups, corporations, and others 
that are not subject to the high per- 
sonal income surtaxes.” 


DEADLOCK ON TAX BILL 

Meanwhile, in spite of the Presi- 
dent’s letter to Senator Harrison, 
chairman of the Senate Finance 
Committee, asking that the Senate 
conferees on the tax bill accept the 
principle of the undistributed profits 
tax as retained in the House bill 
and the House version of the capital 
gain levy, the conferees of the two 
Houses remained deadlocked over 
the bill. 

After four sessions in three days 


ISsues 


securi- 


ate 


meeting 
week 
House 
are offering 
fication of the 


was reported 
a choice of their modi- 
stributed pr 

levy or 


confereé 


unal onts 
the re- 
mucin 


tal gain 
present 
Dotn cases. 


taX and Capit 
tention of the law, 


more severe 1n 





large or small, at the 
i ate, to the particular ad- 
ntage of the taxpayer who other- 
e would pay much higher surtax 
as a matter of 


other words, 


principle, if additional wéalth in the 


form of earnings from business, such 
as dividends, interest or wages, 1S 
taxed at progressive rates then cap- 








Fresh fuel is provided by the President in the old issue of 
taxing income from future governmental (both Federal and 


State) securities and salaries. 
§ Approval is also given by the President to retention of 


the House version of the undistributed profits and capital 


gains taxes. 


The “hows” and “whys” are here set forth. 











For the isclosed, tne 
Senate conferees are suppor 
their challenge to take bot 
back to the two Houses for an ope 
vote of the memberships. The House 
group is understood to be unwilling 
at this point to follow such a course. 


THE PRESIDENT’S VIEWS 

President Koosevelt’s letter to 
Senator Harrison and Represent- 
ative Doughton, Chairmen of the 
Senate Finance and the House 
Ways and Means committees, fol- 
lows in full text: 


HE Revenue Bill as it passed the 

House and the Revenue Bill just 

adopted by the Senate differ in 
many particulars. 

While differences in detail can, I 
am confident, be ironed out in con- 
ference committee without sacrifice 
of fundamental principles, in two 
major respects important principles 
of fairness in taxation are in issue. 

I wish to bring these two matters 
briefly to your attention at this time. 

1, Capital Gains—For many years 
the country has accepted without 
question the principle of taxation in 
accordance with ability to pay. 

This principle applies to all forms 
of additional wealth accruing to in- 
dividuals. There is no fairness in 
taxing the salaried man and the 
merchant upon their incomes and 
taxing at far lower rates the profits 
on the capital of the speculator. 
CAPITAL GAINS VS. INCOME 

Nor is it fair to subject the sal- 
aried man and the merchant to 
progressive surtaxes upon 
earnings and at the same time to tax 


ir part, 1l was a 


tiy 


h issues 


their 


| 


gains should also be taxed at 
ssive rates. 

present law capital 
gains favorably—more favor- 
ably than dividends, interest or sal- 
aries earned over similar periods of 
time. 


The 


progre 
The 


treats 


very 


advantage given to capital 
gains under the present law, as 
compared to ordinary income, in 
many cases runs as high as 50 per 
cent. 

Under the Senate bill this prefer- 
ential advantage is further increased 
by reducing the tax to a flat rate, no 
matter how large are the taxpayer’s 
capital gains or how large his other 
income. 

2. For many years the Congress 
a capital gain in a given year 


amounting to $5,000 would have to 


pay a tax of not more than 15 per 
cent; while at the same time the 
man who makes capital gains of 
$500,000 in a given year will also 
pay a tax of not more than 15 per 
cent. 

Desirable as it is to foster busi- 
ness recovery, we should not do so 
by creating injustices in the tax sys- 
tem, particularly injustices at the 
expense of the man who earns his 
income—injustices to the advantage 
of the man who does not. 


CORPORATION TAXES 

For many years the Congress 
has sought to devise a fair system 
for taxing incomes from business, 
whether received by individual pro- 
prietors, by partnerships, or by cor- 
porations. 


Legally the corporation is a sep- 











ONE GOOD TURN... 


Do yourself a good turn. Next time order Pabst 


Blue Ribbon Beer. You, too, will find why Pabst 


is well worth waiting for. There has been a friendly 


understanding between men and Pabst that runs 


through five generations. Order a case today. 





arate entity from the individuals 
who own it. Hence, while individual 
proprietors and partners are taxable 
at the usual normal tax and sur- 
taxes rates upon the entire incomes 
of their businesses, whether taken 
out of the business or lefi 
corporate charter sets up a Chinese 
wall which prevents the earnings 
from being taxed to the shareholders 
who really own them, unless those 


earnings are actually distributed to | 
the form of divi- | 


the shareholders in 
dends. 

Thus a wide and basically un- 
fair disparity between the taxation 
of individual proprietors and part- 
nerships on the one hand and of 
corporations on the other is created, 
unless some provision for taxing un- 
distributed corporation earnings ap- 
pears in the law. 

At present, corporations 
le on their earnings at 
rate from 8 to 15 per cent 
the earnings are paid out 

dends or not. 

If dividends are declared, the in- 
dividual stockholders who get the 
earnings pay an additional normal 
personal income tax. If their in- 
comes are large enough, they pay 
progressive surtaxes also, 

Consequently, the Treasury stands 
to lose where the corporation does 
not distribute earnings, whereas if 
earnings were distributed the Treas- 
ury would collect additional taxes 
on the personal income tax returns 
of the stockholders. 


are taxa- 
a normal 
whether 
in divi- 


| ARGUMENT FOR PROFITS TAX 


Moreover, with no undistributed 
profits tax, the partnership, or 
individual proprietor, is discrimi- 
nated against as compared to the 
corporation, 


Finally, with no undistributed 


in itg the | 








profits tax, the avoidance of 
taxes thro the 
poration becomes a readily 

able devices for those persons 
the higher surtax brackets who 
seek legally to keep their net per- 
sonal incomes down for taxpaying 


ugh use of 


should be retained in our tax sys- 
em 
Othe! 


centive 


wise we grant a definite 


to the avoidance of personal 


income tax payments through meth- 


but which are 
the prin- 


ods which are legal, 
to the spirit of 


contrary 


—Wide World 


FROM ONE “AUTHOR” TO ANOTHER 
Congratulations from Senator Byrnes (right), author of the Re- 
organization Bill killed by the House, to Senator Harrison, chair- 
man of the Senate Finance Committee, whose revised tax bill met 

with Senate approval. 





purposes and to hide their actual 
profits by leaving them in the cor- 
porations they own. 

For these reasons and others, I 
recommended the _ undistributed 
profits tax in 1936 and the Congress 
adopted it. Modifications shown by 
experience to be desirable, in par- 
ticular the exemption of small cor- 
porations, should be made, but the 
principle of the tax is sound, and it 


ciple that every citizen should pay 
taxes in accordance with his means. 
It would be particularly unde- 


sirable to eliminate the undistributed 


time in favor 
tax represent- 


profits tax at this 
of a flat rate of 

ing an increase in the tax bur- 
den on many small corporations 
and on all corporations which fol- 
low established American practices 


of divided distribution, and a de- 


A NEW APPROACH TO SUBJECT OF FEDERAL TAX REFORMS 
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of many 
which have 
lings in the past, 
nd would be encouraged to resume 
4 t in the future 
by the 
exemption from the un- 
profits tax to those 


make net 


House 
a flat 
distributed 
smaller corporations which 
earnings up to $25,000 4 — Out 
of the total of 200,000 t ying cor- 
porations, approximately ri 6,000 are 
exempted from the undistributed 
profits tax under this provision 

This 
growing corporation 

25,000 per year 
tion of its direc 
earnings for and expansion. 
Moreover, under the House bill, cor- 
porations with incomes in excess of 
$25,000 can also accumulate reserves 
for legitimate purposes by paying an 
additional tax of from 1 to 4 
per cent on undistributed earnings. 

There are many other 

the two bills which will 
the equity of the 
efficiency of administration. 
Some pending amendments grant 
unjustifiable exemptions from a fair 
general rule, complicate the law, 
and should be eliminated. It is most 
important, however, to hold fast to 
that which is good in the tax sys- 
tem. Equal taxation of incomes of 
corporations and individual taxpay- 
ers are axiomatic. 

The repeal of the undistributed 
profits tax and the reduction of the 
tax on capital gains to a fraction of 
the tax on other forms of income 
strike at the root of fundamental 


gives 


any young and 
up to 
dis scre- 


aside all its 


means that 
earning 
in the 


tors set 


can 


growth 


only 


provisions 
improve 
tax system and the 


its 


| principles of taxation. 


1 
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Business will be helped, not hurt, 
by these suggestions. 
Faithfully, 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
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“?’M GLAD PVE LIVED TO SEE THESE 


CHANGES IN AMERICAN LIFE 


A noted statesman, publisher and humanitarian 


sums up some benefits of the “pay-as-you-live” plan 


by ARTHUR CAPPER 


United States Senator from Kansas 


Bf Lees dey I hear Zpeoples talk, about the 
"good | old days’, I ‘wonder how‘ many of us 
really know. or ‘remember life as life was lived 
fifty—or even thirty—years ago. 

“Automobiles were‘high-falutin’ 
and expensive* Few families could 
afford them. Out in Kansas, we tra- 
veled by leg, by horse, by streetcar or 
train—or we stayed at home. House- 
work‘ w as an eternal grind, demanding an expendi- 


ture of energy and elbow grease 


t. that left our wives and mothers 

wilted and worn at the day's end. 

“We have every reason to be 

~ thankful for the marvels that have 

been wrought in our time. for the 

vision that conceived and the skill that produced 
things this generation takes for granted. What a 


. the electric light, the 


motor car,the automatic refrigerator, washing 
machine, heating and air conditioning equipment. 
I am gine I I have lived to see these changes in Amer- 


ican life ™* 


"to know my countrymen have achieved a 


standard of living far above that of any other people. 

“The \time-payment’ plan ‘of buying substantial 
things has given millions of honest, hard-working 
people their chance to turn dreams into realities."’ 


. * * 


This is a form of saving that 
pays dividends in better liv- 
ing. When you buy on time, 
ask your automobile, truck 
or home equipment dealer to 
finance your purchase on the 
Commercial Credit Company 
plan; enjoy the advantages of 


HE Commercial Credit 

Company—a great finan- 
cial institution to serve the 
American family—offers you 
a time-payment plan which 
enables you to invest regular- 
ly asmall part of your income 
in durable possessions contri- 


499 
o-07@ 


low cost,courteous treat- 


buting to family health, pemee= 
} ment with protection. 


comfort and happiness. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


BALTIMORE 


Credit Bankers to America’s Families 
Capital and Surplus over $64,000,000 
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Order a Case Today GOOD TASTE FOR 94 YEARS 
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THE PRESIDENT'S "CALL TO ARMS": A "CHAT" WITH THE NATION 


President Roosevelt in his ad- 
dress to the nation spoke as 
follows: 


IVE months have gore by since 
I last spoke to the people of the 
Nation about the state of the Nation. 
I had hoped to be able to defer this 
talk until next week because, as we 
all know, this is Holy Week. But 
what I want to say to you, the people 
of the country, is of such immedi- 
ate need and relates so closely to 
the lives of human beings and the 
prevention of human suffering that 
I have felt that there should be no 


delay. 
In this decision I have been 
strengthened by the thought that 


by speaking tonight there may be 
greater peace of mind and the hope 
of Easter may be more real at fire- 
sides everywhere, and that it is not 
inappropriate to encourage peace 
when so many of us are thinking 
of the Prince of Peace. 

Five years ago we faced a very 
serious problem of economic and 
social recovery. For four and a half 
years that recovery proceeded apace. 
It is only in the past seven months 


that it has received a visible setback. 


And it is only within the past two 
months, as we have waited patiently 
to see whether the forces of busi- 
ness itself would counteract it, that 
it has become apparent that Gov- 
ernment itself can no longer safely 
fail to take aggressive Government 
steps to meet it. 


Contrasts Depression 
Of 1933 and of Today 


This recession has not returned us 
to the disasters and suffering of the 
beginning in 1933. Our money in 
the bank is safe; farmers are no 
longer in deep distress and have 
greater purchasing power; dangers 
of security speculation have been 
minimized; national income is al- 
most 50 per cent higher than in 
1932; and Government has an estab- 
lished and accepted responsibility 
for relief. 

But I know that many of you have 
lost your jobs or have seen your 
friends or members of your families 
lose their jobs, and I do not propose 
that the Government shall pretend 
not to see these things. 

I know that the effect of our pres- 
ent difficulties has been uneven; that 
they have affected some groups and 
some localities seriously but that 
they have been scarcely felt in 
others. \ 

But I conceive the first duty of 
Government is to protect the eco- 
nomic welfare of a!l the people in all 
sections and in all groups. I said in 
my message opening the last session 
of Congress that if private enter- 
prise did not provide jobs this 
spring, Government would take up 
the slack—that I would not let the 
people down. We have all learned 
the lesson that Government can- 
not afford to wait until it has lost 
the power to act. 

Therefore, I have sent a message 
of far-reaching importance to the 
Congress. I want to read to you 
tonight certain passages from that 
message, and to talk with you about 
them. 

In that message I analyzed the 


causes of the collapse of 1929 in 
these words: 
“Over-speculation in and _  over- 


production of practically every article 
or instrument used by man... . Mil- 
lions of people had been put to work, 
but the products of their hands had 
had exceeded the purchasing power 
of their pocketbooks. . . . Under the 
inexorable law of supply and demand, 
supplies so overran demand which 
would pay that production was com- 
Ppelled to stop. Unemployment and 
closed factories resulted. Hence the 
tragic years from 1929 to 1933.” 

I pointed out to the Congress that 
the national income—not the Gov- 
ernment’s income but the total of 
the income of all the individual 
citizens and families of the United 
States—every farmer, every worker, 
every banker, every professional 
man and every person who lived on 
income derived from investments— 
that national income amounted, in 
the year 1929, to 81 billion dollars. 
By 1932 this had fallen to 38 billion 
dollars. Gradually, and up to a few 
months ago, it had risen to a total 
of 68 billion dollars—a pretty good 
come-back from the low point. 


The Fears That Led 


To Undue Production 
I then said this to the Congress: 


“But the very vigor of the recovery 
in both durable goods and consumers’ 
goods brought into the picture early 
in 1937 certain highly undesirable 
practices, which were in large part 
responsible for the economic decline 
which began in the later months of 
that year. Again production outran 
the ability to buy. 

“There were many reasons for this 
over-production. One was fear—fear 
of war abroad, fear of inflation, fear 
of nation-wide strikes. None of these 
fears has been borne out. 

... “Production in many important 
lines of goods outran the ability of the 
public to purchase tliem. For example, 
through the winter and spring .f 1937 
cotton factories in hundreds of cases 
were running on a three-shift basis, 
piling up cotton goods in the factory 
and in the hands of the middlemen 
and retailers. 

“For example, also, automobile man- 
ufacturers not only turned out a nor- 
mal increase of finished cars, but en- 


increase to run 


using every 


+ couraged the normal 
into abnormal figures 
|} known method to push ir 
} This meant, of course, that the steel 

mills of tt ran on a 
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he nation 24-hour 
the tire companies and cot- 
ton fac and glass _ factories 
speeded up to meet the same type of 
abnormally stimulated demand 
buving power of the nation 
again. 

“Thus, by the autumn of 1937, the 
nation again had stocks on hand which 
the consuming public could not buy 
because the purchasing power of the 
consuming public had not kept pace 
with the production 

“During the same period... 


basis, and 


tories 





lagged 








the 


up to us to create an economic up- 
turn, 


How Best to Start 
Business on an Upturn 
“How and where can and should 
the Government help start an 

upturn spiral?” 

I went on to propose three groups 
of measures and I will summarize 
the recommendations. 

First, I asked for certain appro- 
priations which are intended to keep 
the Government expenditures for 


to 





Presented here is President Roosevelt’s address on re- 
covery and on relief delivered over the radio Thursday evening, 


April 14. 





In making the address, the President repeated a 
custom he inaugurated March 12, 1933, of taking the Ameri- 
can people into his confidence on issues of major importance. 
Just as in that original “Fireside Chat”, Mr. Roosevelt 
dealt with his plans for meeting a depression emergency. 
Once more, as in the historic days of the spring of 1933, 
the nation is marshalling its forces to combat depression. 
Therefore, this message, like the address following the bank 


holiday, may be recorded as a memorable document. 








prices of many vital products had risen 
faster than was warranted... . In the 
case of many commodities the price 
to the consumer was raised well above 
the inflationary boom prices of 1929. 
In many lines of goods and materials, 
prices got so high that buyers and 
builders ceased to buy or to build. 

_ The economic process of 
getting out the raw materials, put- 
ting them through the manufactur- 
ing and finishing processes, selling 
them to the retailers, selling them to 
the consumer, and finally using them, 
got completely out of balance. 

“... The laying off of workers came 
upon us last autumn and has been 
continuing at such a pace ever since 
that all of us, Government and bank- 
| ing and business and workers, and those 
| faced with destitution, recognize the 

need for action.” 


The Main Objective: 
A Feeling of Security 

All of this I said to the Congress 
today and I repeat it to you, the 
people of the country tonight. 

I went on to point out to the Sen- 
ate and the House of Representa- 
tives that all the energies of Govern- 
ment and business must be directed 
to increasing the national income, 
to putting more people into private 
jobs, to giving security and a feeling 
of security to all people in all walks 
of life. 

I am constantly thinking of all 
our people—unemployed and em- 
ployed alike—of their human prob- 
lems of food and clothing and 
homes and eduction and health and 
old age. You and I agree that se- 
curity is our greatest need—the 
chance to work, the opportunity of 
making a reasonable profit in our 
business—whether it be a very small 
business or a larger one—the pos- 
sibility of selling our farm products 
for enough money for our families 
to live on decently. I know these 
are the things that decide the well- 
being of all our people. 

Therefore, I am determined to do 
all in my power to help you attain 
that security and because I know 
that the people themselves have a 
deep conviction that secure pros- 
perity of that kind cannot be a last- 
ing one except on a basis of busi- 
ness fair dealing and a basis where 
all from top to bottom share in 
prosperity. 

I repeated to the Congress today 
that neither it nor the Chief Execu- 
tive can afford 
“to weaken of destroy great reforms 
which during the last five years have 
been effected on behalf of the Ameri- 
can people. In our rehabilitation of 
the banking structure and of agricul- 
ture, in our provisions for adequate 
and cheaper credit for all types of 
business, in our acceptance of national 
responsibility for unemployment re- 
lief, in our strengthening of the credit 
of state and local government, in our 
encourageinent of housing, slum clear- 
ance and home ownership, in our su- 
pervision of stock exchanges and pub- 
lic utility holding companies and the 
issuance of new securities, in our pro- 
vision for social security, the electorate 
of America wants no backward steps 
taken. 

“We have recognized the right of 
labor to free organization, to collec- 
| tive bargaining; and machinery for 
| the handling of labor relations is now 
| in existence. The principles are es- 
| tablished even though we can ali ad- 
mit that, through the evolution of 
| time, administration and _ practices 
| can be improved. Such improvement 
| can come about most quickly and most 
peacefully througi’ sincere efforts to 
understand and assist on the part of 
| labor leaders and employers alike 
“The ever-increasing evolution of 
} human society will doubtless bring 
forth new problems which will re- 
quire new adjustments. Our imme- 
diate task is to consolidate and main- 
tain the gains achieved. 

“In this situation there is no rea- 
son and no occasion for any American 
to allow his fears to be aroused or 
his energy and enterprice to be para- 
lyzed by doubt or uncertainty.” 

I came to the conclusion that the 
present-day problem calls for ac- 
tion both by the Government and 
by the people, that we suffer from a 
| failure of consumer demand _ be- 
| cause of lack of buying power. It is 


work relief and similar purposes 
during the coming fiscal year at 
the same rate of expenditure as at 
present. That includes additional 
money for the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration; additional funds for 
the Farm Security Administration; 
additional allotments for the Na- 
tional Youth Administration, and 
more money for the Civilian Conser- 
vation Corps, in order that it can 
maintain the existing number of 
camps now in operation. 

These appropriatigns, made nec- 
essary by increased unemployment, 
will cost about a billion and a quar- 
ter more than the estimates which 
I sent to the Congress on the third 
of January. 

Second, I told the Congress that 
the Administration proposed to 
make additional bank reserves avail- 
able for the credit needs of the 
country. About one billion four 
hundred million dollars of gold now 
in the Treasury will be used to pay 
these additional expenses of the 
Government, and three-quarters of 
a billion dollars of additional credit 
will be made available to the banks 
by reducing the reserves now re- 
quired by the Federal Reserve Board. 

These two steps taking care of re- 
lief needs and adding to bank cred- 
its are in our judgment insufficient 
by themselves to start the nation 
on a sustained upward movement. 


Providing New Work 
To Care for Jobless 


Therefore, I came to the third 
kind of Government action which I 
consider to be vital. I said to the 
Congress: 

“You and I cannot afford to equip 
ourselves with two rounds of ammuni- 
tion where three rounds are necessary. 
If we stop at relief and credit, we may 
find ourselves without ammunition be- 
fore the enemy is routed. If we are 
fully equipped with the third round of 
ammunition, we stand to win the battle 
against adversity.” 

The third proposal is to make defi- 
nite additions to the purchasing 
power of the nation by providing 





new work over and above the con- 
tinuing of the old work. 

First, to enable the United States 
Housing Authority to undertake the 
immediate construction of about 
three bundred million dollars of ad- 

itional slum clearance projects 

Second, to renew a public works 
program by starting as quickly as 
possible about one billion dollars 
worth of needed vermanent public 
improvements in States, counties 
and cities. 

Third, to add one hundred million 
dollars to the estimate for Federal 
aid highways in excess of the 
amount I recommended in January 

Fourth, to add thirty-seven mil- 
lion dollars over and above the 
former estimate of sixty-three mil- 
lion dollars for flood control and 
reclamation. 

Fifth, to add twenty-five million 
dollars additional for Federal build- 
ings in various parts of the coun- 
try. 

In recommending this 
am thinking not only of the immedi- 
ate economic needs of the people of 
the Nation, but also of their per- 
sonal liberties—the most precious 
possession of all Americans. I am 
thinking of our democracy and of 
the recent trend in other parts of 
the world away from the democratic 
ideal. 


United Action Needed 


To Preserve Democracy 


Democracy has disappeared in 
several other great nations—not be- 
cause the people of those nations 
disliked democracy, but because they 
had grown tried of unemployment 
and insecurity, of seeing their 
children hungry while they sat 
helpless in the face of Government 
confusion, Government weakness, 
through lack of leadership in Gov- 
ernment. Finally, in desperation, 
they chose to sacrifice liberty in 
the hope of getting something to eat. 
We in America know that our own 
democratic institutions can be pre- 
served and made to work. But in 
order to preserve them we need to 
act together, to meet the problems 
of the Nation boldly, and to prove 
that the practical operation of dem- 
ocratic government is equal to the 
task of protecting the security of 
the people. 

Not only our future economic 
soundness but the very soundness cf 
our democratic institutions depends 
on the determination of our Gov- 
ernment to give employment to idle 
men. The people of America are in 
agreement in defending their liber- 
ties at any cost, and the first line of 
that defense, lies in the protection of 
economic security. Your Govern- 
ment, seeking to protect democracy, 
must prove that Government is 
stronger than the forces of business 
depression. 

History proves that dictatorships 
do not grow out of strong and suc- 
cessful governments but out of weak 
and helpless ones. If by democratic 
methods people get a government 
strong enough to protect them from 
fear and starvation, their democracy 
succeeds, but if they do not, they 
grow impatient. Therefore, the only 
sure bulwark of continuing liberty 
is a government strong enough to 
protect the interests of the people, 
and a people strong enough and well 
enough informed to maintain its 
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Mr. Roosevelt Speaks 


“We suffer from a failure of consumer demand because of 


lack of buying power. 
upturn.” 


It is up to us to create an economic 


xe 


“The only sure bulwark of continuing liberty is a Govern- 
ment strong enough to protect the interests of the people, 
and a people strong enough and well enough informed to 
maintain its sovereign control over Government.” 

kk 


“From our earliest days we have had a tradition of sub- 
stantial Government help to our system of private enterprise.” 
kk * 


“lt is going to cost something to get out of this recession 
this way, but the profit of getting out of it will pay the cost 


several times over.” 
* 


* 


* 


“As national income rises, let us not forget that Govern- 
ment expenditures will go down and Government tax re- 


ceipts will go up.” 


x * * 


“Government cannot and should not act alone. 


Business 


must help. | am sure business will help.” 
x * * 


“We need more than the materials of recovery. We need a 


Ted 


united national wil 


x~* tk 


—% Propose to sail ahead. 
and your help are with me.” 


| feel sure that your hopes 














+ sovereign control over its govern- @ trigger to set off private activity 
ment That why the total addition to 
We are a rich Nation; we can af- | our national production and na- 
ford to pay for security and pros- tional income has been so much 
perity without having to sacrifice greater than the contribution of the 
|} our liberties into the bargain. Government itself —_ 
| : In pursuance of that thought 
Federal Help in Early said to the Congress today: 
Days of the Republic I want to make it clear that we do 
In the first century of our re- not believe that can get an ade- 
‘ , quate rise in natio ncome merely 
public we were short of capital, re investing. tenis or spending 
short of workers and short of in- public funds. It essential in our 
dustrial production, but we were economy that private funds be put to 
rich in free land, free timber and work and all of us recognize that such 
free mineral wealth. The Federal funds are entitled to @ falr prom 
Government rightly assumed _ the Asks Wage-Hour Law 


duty of promoting business and re- 
lieving depression by giving subsi- 
dies of land and other resources. 

Thus, from our earliest days we 
have had a tradition of substantial 
Government help to our system of 
private enterprise. But today the 
Government no longer has vast 
tracts of rich land to give away and 
we have discovered that we must 
spend large sums to conserve our 
land from further erosion and our 
forests from further depletion. 

The situation is also very different 
from the old days, because now we 
have plenty of capital, banks and 
insurance companies loaded with 
idle money; plenty of industrial 





To Distribute Work 


The Government contribution of 
land that we once made to hag rome 
was the land of all the people. "And 
the Government contribution of 
money which we now make to busi- 
ness ultimately comes out of the la- 
bor of all the people. It is, there- 
fore, only sound morality, as well 
as a sound distribution of buying 


power, that the benefits of the pros- 
perity coming this use of the 
money of all the people should be 
distributed among all the people—at 
the bottom as well as at the top. 
Consequently, I am again express- 
ing my hope that the Congress will 


from 
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THE WISH: “UNITED NATIONAL WILL” 
| pene the paths of labor, management, public and Government 
into one cooperative drive is the broad highway envisioned by 
President Roosevelt in his program to bolster depressed economic 
conditions with a five billion dollar spending and lending program 
Photo shows the President as he delivered his “fireside chat.” 





productive capacity and_ several 
millions of workers looking for jobs. 

It is following tradition as well as 
necessity, if Government strives to 
put idle money and idle men to 
work, to increase our public wealth 
and to build up the health and 
strength of the people—and to help 
our system of private enterprise to 
function. 

It is going to cost something to 
get out of this recession this way 
but the profit of getting out of it will 
pay for the cost several times over. 
Lost working time is lost money. 
Every day that a workman is unem- 
ployed, or a machine is unused, or 
a business organization is marking 
time, is a loss to the nation. Be- 
cause of idle men and idle ma- 
chines this nation lost one hundred 
billion dollars between 1929 and the 
spring of 1933. This year you, the 
people of this country, are making 
about twelve billion dollars less than 
last year. 


A Spending Program: 
What It Achieved 

If you think back to the experi- 
ences of the early years of this Ad- 
ministration you will remember the 
doubts and fears expressed about 
the rising expenses of Government. 
But to the surprise of the doubters, 
as we proceeded to carry on the pro- 
gram which included Public Works 
and Work Relief, the country grew 
richer instead of poorer. 

It is worth while to remember that 
the annual national people’s in- 
come was thirty billion dollars more 
in 1937 than in 1932. It is true that 
the national debt increased sixteen 
billion dollars, but remember that 
in this increase must be included 
several billion dollars’ worth of as- 
sets which eventually will reduce 
that debt and that many billion dol- 
lars of permanent public improve- 
ments—schools, roads, bridges, tun- 
nels, public buildings, parks and a 
host of other things meet your eye 
in every one of the 3,100 counties in 
the United States. 

No doubt you will be told that the 
Government spending program of 
the past five years did not cause the 
increase in our national income. 
They will tell you that business re- 
vived because of private spending 
and investment. That is true in 
part, for the Government spent only 
a small part of the total. But that 
Government spending acted as a 


enact at this session a wage and 






hour bill putting a floor under in- 
dustrial wages and a limit on work- 
ing hours—to ensure a better dis- 
tribution of our prosperity, a better 
distribution of a able work, and 
a sounder distribution of buying 


power. 

You may get all kinds of impres- 
sions in regard to the total cost of 
this new program, or in regard to 


the amount that wili be added to the 
net national debt. 

It is a big program. Last autumn 
in a sincere effort to bring Gov- 
ernment expenditures and Govern- 
ment income into closer balance, the 
budget I worked out called for sharp 
decreases in Government spending. 

In the light of present conditions 
those estimates were far too low. 
This new program adds two billion 
and sixty-two million dollars to di- 
rect Treasury expenditures and an- 
other nine hundred and fifty million 
dollars to Government loans—and 
the latter sum, because they are 
loans, will come back to the Treas- 
ury in the future. 


The Coming Addition 
To the National Debt 


The net effect on the debt of the 
Government is this—between now 
and July 1, 1939—fifteen months 


away—the Treasury will have to 
raise less than a billion and a half 
dollars of new money. 

Such an addition to the net debt 
of the United States need not give 
concern to any citizen, for it wil 
return to the people of the United 
States many times over in increased 
buying power and eventually in 
much greater Government tax re- 
ceipts because of the increase in the 
citizen income. 

What I said to the Congress in the 
close of my message I repeat to you. 





“Let us unanimously recognize the 
fact that the Federal debt, whether 
it be twen five billions or forty bil- 
lions, can be paid if the Nation 


obtains a vastly increased citizen in- 
come. 
“I repeat that if 


can be raised to eighty | 


this citizen income 
illion dollars 











a year the National Government and 
the overwhelming majority of State 
and local ¢ nments will be ‘out of 
the red.’ The or e national in- 
come goes the we be able 
to reduce the Federal and 
State and lox 

“Viewed from every angle. today’s 
purchasing power citizens’ in- 
come of teday—is not sufficier to 
drive the e¢ ymic t higher 
speed, Responsibility of Government 
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requires us at this time to supplement 
the normal processes and in so sup- 
plementing them to make sure that 
the addition is adequate. We must 
again on a long steady upward 
incline in national income 

. And in that process, which I 
believe is ready to start, let us avoid 
the pitfalls of the past—the over-pro- 
duction, the over-speculation, and ine 
deed all the extremes which we did 
not succeed in avoiding in 1929. In all 
of this, Governmen. cannot and should 
not act alone. Business must help. I 
am sure business will help. 

“We need more than the materials 
of recovery. We need a united na- 
tional will. 

“We need to recognize nationally 
that the demands of no group, how- 
ever just, can be satisfied unless that 
group is prepared to share in finding 
a way to produce the income from 
which they and all other groups can 
be paid . You, as the Congress, I, 
as the President, must by virtue of our 
Offices, seek the national good by pre- 
serving the balance between all groups 
and all sections 

“We have at our disposal the na- 
tional resources, the money, the skill 
of hand and head to raise our ecoe 
nomic level—our citizens’ income. Our 
capacity is limited only by our ability 
to work together. What is needed is 
the will 

“The time has come to bring that 
will into action with every driving 
force at our command. And I am de- 
termined to do my share. 

. . Certain positive requirements 
seem to me to accompany the will— 
if we have that will. 

“There is placed on all of us the 
duty of self-restraint. ... That is the 
discipline of a democracy. Every 
patriotic citizen must say to himself 
or herself, that immoderate statement, 
appeals to prejudice, the creation of 
unkindness, are offenses not against 
an individual or individuals, but of- 
tenses against the whole population of 
the United States.... 

“Self-restraint implies restraint by 
articulate public opinion, trained to 
distinguish fact from falsehood, trained 
to believe that bitterness is never a 
useful instrument in public affairs. 
There can be no dictatorship by an 
individual or by a group in this Na- 
save through division fostered 
by hate. Such division there must 
never be.” 


Would Ever Reflect 
the Wants of the People 


Finally, I should like to say a 
personal word to you. 

I never forget that I live in a 
house owned by all the American 
people and that I have been given 
their trust. 





I try always to remember that 
their deepest problems are human, 
I constantly talk with those who 
come to tell me their own point of 
view—with those who manage the 
great industries and financial insti- 
tutions of the country—with those 
who represent the farmer and the 
worker—and often with average 
citizens without high position who 
come to this house. 

And constantly I seek to look be- 


| yond the doors of the White House, 


| 


| 


' 


| 
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beyond the officialdom of the Na- 
tional Capital, into the hopes and 
fears of men and women in their 
homes. I have traveled the country 
over many times. My friends, my 
enemies, my daily mail bring to me 
reports of what you are thinking 
and hoping. 

I want to be sure that neither 
battles nor burdens of office shall 
ever blind me to an intimate knowl- 
edge of the way the American peo- 
ple want to live and the simple 
purposes for which they put me 
here. 

In these great problems of Gove 
ernment I try not to forget that 
what really counts at the bottom 
of it all, is that the men and women 
willing to work can have a decent 
jobs to take care of thernselves and 
their homes and their children ade- 
quately; that the farmer, the factory 
worker, the storekeeper, the gas 
station man, the manufacturer, the 
merchant — big and small — the 
banker who takes pride in the help 
he gives to the building in his com- 
munity—that all these can be sure 
of a reasonable profit and safety for 
the savings they earn—not today 
nor tomorrow alone, but as far 
ahead as they can see. 


To Reach a Port Sail 
Not Anchor or Drift 


I can hear your unspoken wone- 
der as to where we are headed in 
this troubled world. I cannot ex- 
pect all of the people to understand 
all of the people’s problems; but it 
is my job to try to understand those 
problems, 

I always try to remember that 
reconciling differences cannot sat- 
isfy everyone completely. Because 
I do not expect too much, I am not 
disappointed. But I know that I must 
never give up—that I must never let 
the greater interest of all the people 
down, merely because that might be 
for the moment the easiest personal 
way out. 

I believe that we have been right 
in the course we have charted. To 
abandon our purpose of building a 
greater, a more stable and a more 
tolerant America, would be to miss 
the tide and perhaps to miss the 
port. I propose to sail ahead. I 
feel sure that your hopes and your 
help are with me. For to reach a 
port, we must sail—sail, not tie at 
anchor; sail, not drift. 
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THE RECOVERY DRIVE: A THREEFOLD PROGRAM BEFORE CONGRESS 





covery. 








The President received conflicting advice across the 
Cabinet table and from business and labor leaders for several 
months about what to do or not to do to bring economic re- 


Some said “sit still!’ Others “do something, anything!” 
Indecision could be sensed around the White House. Finally, 
Mr. Roosevelt made his choice. 

To the Congress he sent a message outlining that choice. 
It may provide another turning point in his eventful Admin- 
istration. In view of the importance of this public document 
The United States News presents it in full text for its readers. 











To the Congress of the United + every known method to push their 


States: 
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prosperity 0! rhe 


United 


The 
State is of necessity a primary con 
cern of Government. Current 
if allowed to run undisturbed, 
continue to threaten the security of 
our people and the stability of our 
economic life. The National Admin- 
istration promised never to 
Stand idly by and watca i's peopie 
its business system and its national 
because the 


events, 
Will 


has 


life disintegrate. It is 
course of our economics has run ad- 
versely for half a year that we owe 
it to ourselves to turn it in the other 
direction before the be- 
comes more definitely serious 

When this Administration 
otfice it found business, credit and 
griculture in collapse. The collapse 
had followed on the heels of over- 
speculation in and over-production 
of practically every article or in- 
strument used by man. 

During the processes of over-spec- 
ulation and over-production—in the 
20’s--millions of people had been 
put to work, but the products of 
their hands had exceeded the pur- 
hasing power of their pocketbooks. 
vith the result that huge surpluses, 
1ot only of crops but also of build- 
ings and goods of every kind, over- 
lung the market. 

Under the inexorable law of sup- 
vy and demand, supplies so over- 
can demand, which would pay, that 
production was compelled to stop 
Unemployment and closed factories 
resulted. Hence the tragic years 
from 1929 to 1933. 

Starting in March, 1933 
gress and the Administration 
voted themselves unceasingly. 
only to reestablishing reservoirs Ooi 
credit, but to putting purchasing 
power in the hands of the consum- 
ing public and actually securing a 
more equitable distribution of the 
national income. Thus down- 
ward spiral was stopped—and not 
merely stopped, but started on an 
upward course—a trend lasting 
through four years and a half. 

In 1928 the national income was 
eighty billion dollars: in 1932 it had 
fallen to less than forty billion dol- 
lars 

Since the low point 
vear, 1937, 
steady increase in the 
the nation produced, reflected in in- 
creased wages and in in- 
creased dividends, und in- 
dividual’s income. In 1937 the to- 
tal of our citizens’ income had risen 
to sixty-eight billion dollars 

At the end of 1936 the efforts of 
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he Government to aid in 

the nation’s purchasing 
nd in stimulating business had be- 
both 
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Increas- 


power 
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and 


come so well recognized 
the business community 
Government felt that a large meas- 
ure of Government's spending 


materlaiuy re- 


the 


activities could be 


duced. 


When Production Outran 
the Ability to Buv 


But the very vigor of the recovery 
in both durable goods and consum- 
rs’ goods brought into the picture 

1937 ] inde- 
sirable practices, W! 
part responsible for . 

‘line which began 1 the later 
that yeal 
ietion outran the ability to buy. 
his 
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, rope 
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There were many reasons tor t 
yver-production. One was 
fear of war abroad, fear of inflation, 
None of 
out. 
over- 
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fear of nation-wide strikes. 
these fears have been borne 
There were other causes ol 
production, and these causes differed 
in each industry. 

The net result of these causes and 
ill-advised practices was a repetition, 
on a small scale, of what had hap- 
pened in 1927, 1928 and 1929 on a 
much larger scale. In other words, 
production in many important lines 
of goods outran the ability of the 
public to purchase them 

For example, through the winter 
and spring of 1937 cotton factories 
in hundreds of cases were running 
on a three-shift basis, piling up cot- 
ton goods in the factory and in the 
hands of middle men and retailers. 

For example, also, automobile 
manufacturers not only turned out 
a normal increase of finished cars, 
but encouraged the normal increase 
to run into abnormal figures, using 


sales. 

This meant, of course, that the 
steel mills of the Nation ran on a 
24 hour basis, and the tire com- 
panies and cotton factories speeded 
up to meet the same type of ab- 
normally stimulated demand. The 
puying power of the nation lagged 
behind. 

Thus by the autumn of 1937 the 
nation again had stocks on hand 
which the consuming public could 
not buy because the purchasing 
power of the consuming public had 
not kept pace with the production. 


Instances of Unusual 
Increases in Prices 
During the same period prior ‘to 
last autumn, the prices of many 
vital products had risen faster than 
was warrauted. For example, cop- 
per—which undoubtedly can be pro- 
duced at a profit in this country for 
ten to twelve cents a pound—was 
pushed up and up to seventeen 
cents a pound. The price of steel 
products of many kinds was in- 
creased far more than was justified 
by the increased wages of steel 
workers. In the case of many com- 
modities the price to the consumer 
was raised well above the inflation- 
ary boom prices of 1929. In many 
lines of goods and materials, prices 
got so high that buyers and builders 

ceased to buy or to build. 

more, as in 1929, the eco- 
process of getting out the 
raw materials, putting them through 
the manufacturing and finishing 
processes, selling them to the retail- 
ers, selling them to the consumer, 
and finally using them, got com- 
pletely out of balance. 

The Government of the United 
States fearing just such an event 
had issued warnings in April, 1937, 
against these practices of over-pro- 
duction and high prices. The Fed- 
eral Reserve System curtailed bank- 
ing credit, and the Treasury com- 
menced to “sterilize” gold as a fur- 
ther brake what it was feared 
might turn a run-away infla- 
ton. 


Once 
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The simple fact 1s that the laying 
off of workers came upon us last 
autumn and been continuing 
at such a pace ever since that all 
of us, Government and banking and 
business and workers, and those 
faced with destitution, recognize the 
need action. 


has 


for 


Four Major Measures 
Affecting Business 

It should be noted in fairness that 

Since January 1, 1937, the President 

recommended to the Congress 

four measures of major im- 

portance to the business of the coun- 

try: 

1. Legislation to stabilize agricul- 
ture. A comprehensive law was 
approved by me two months 
ago 
Legislation to end serious loop- 
holes in our personal income 
tax This was enacted 
last summer. 

Legislation to put a floor under 
wages and a ceiling over hours 
of labor in industry, and 

Tax legislation to remove in- 
equities from the undistributed 
profits tax, especially as they 
affect the smaller type of busi- 

Both this measure and 
the third are still under con- 
Sideration by the Congress. 

The record speaks for itself. 

other 

have 


Nas 


only 
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ness. 


No 

measures affecting business 
been proposed. 

All the energies of Government 
and business must be directed to in- 
creasing the national income; to 
putting more people into private 
jobs; to giving security and the feel- 
ing of security to all people in all 
walks of life. 

I believe that improvement in 
Government and business practices 
must go hand in hand with recov- 
ery—that they should be, and will 
be, a definite aid to recovery. 

While I do not wish in this mes- 
Sage to over-emphasize some of the 
needs, I do want to say that I be- 
lieve that we must be definitely 
aware of certain of them—the elim- 
ination of future tax-exempt bonds 
of all kinds of Government agencies; 
the subjecting of Government sal- 
aries and wages of all kinds to Fed- 
eral and State income taxes; a seri- 


+ ous undertaking to solve the railroad 


problem and the problems of mo- 
nopolistic practices and price fix- 
ing. These are no new subjects; nor 
have I anything to add to them ex- 
cept the statement that their solu- 
tion will help and not hurt business. 


Some Forward Steps; 
No Backward Steps 


At the same time, I must repeat 
what I believe the overwhelming 
majority of both Houses of the Con- 
gress will agree to—that the Con- 
gress and the Chief Executive can 
ill-afford to weaken or destroy great 
reforms which, during the past five 
years, have been effected on behalf 
of the American people. 

In our rehabilitation of the bank- 
ing structure and of agriculture, in 
our provisions for adequate and 
cheaper credit for all types of busi- 
ness in our acceptance of national 
responsibility for unemployment re- 
lief, in our strengthening of the 
credit of State and local government, 
in our encouragement of housing, 
slum clearance and home ownership, 
in our supervision of stock ex- 
changes and public utility holding 
companies and the issuance of new 
securities, in our provision for so- 
cial security, the electorate of Amer- 
ica wants no backward steps taken. 

We have recognized the right of 
labor to free organization, to collec- 
tive bargaining; and machinery for 
the handling of labor relations is now 
in existence. The principles are es- 
tablished even though we can all ad- 
mit that, through the evolution of 
time, administration and practices 
can be improved. Such improvement 
can come about most quickly and 
most peacefully through sincere ef- 
forts to understand and assist on 
the part of labor leaders and em- 
ployers alike. 


Consumer Demand 
Major Problem 

The never-ceasing evolution of 
human society will doubtless bring 
forth new problems which will re- 
quire new adjustments. Our im- 
mediate task is to consolidate and 
maintain the gains achieved. 

In this situation there is no rea- 
son and no occasion for any Ameri- 
can to allow his fears to be aroused 
or his energy and enterprise to be 
paralyzed by doubt or uncertainty. 

Our situation is vastly different 
from that which we faced five years 
ago. Let us use the tools already 
forged and laid out on the bench. 

At this immediate time we suffer 
from a failure of consumer demand. 
The hoped for reemployment of this 
spring is not proceeding fast enougn 
to create an economic upturn. 

Therefore the problem calls for 
action both by the Government and 
by the people. 


Three Plans to Give 
Impetus to Recovery 


It cannot be disputed that the 
national income which was thirty- 
eight billions in 1932, sixty-eight 
billions in 1937, now is running at 
the lesser rate of about. fifty-six 
billions. If it can be increased to 
eighty billion dollars in the course 
of the next year or two the whole 
economic picture will be different 
Hundreds of thousands more peo- 
ple will be employed in private in- 
dustry, hundreds of thousands fewe1 
will be in need of relief. and con- 
sumer demand for goods will be 
greatly stimulated. I do not set 
eighty billion dollars as the national 
income goal. It ought to rise it 
decade to more hundred 
billions. 


1 the 
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I want to make it clear 
do not believe that we 
adequate rise in nati« ] 
merely by lending or 
spending public funds It is 
sential in Gur economy that private 
funds be put to work and all of 
us recognize that such funds are 
entitled to a fair wrofit 

As citizen income rises, let us not 
forget that Government expendi- 
tures will go down and Government 
tax receipts will go up. 

How and where can and should 
the Government help to start an up- 
war spiral? I propose to the Con- 


ean get an 
income 
investing, 


es- 


the authorization recently given for 
the lending of money to business 
enterprises by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. I do so be- 
cause the greater part of such loans 
will to businesses which are in 
grave danger of shutting down and 
throwing people out of employment. 
Some of the money, but, in all prob- 
ability only the smaller part of the 
loans, will enable businesses to em- 
ploy more people or start new en- 
terprises. 

2. In the second category, the Ad- 
ministration proposes immediately 


go 


that we # the downward spiral, I also place # ment of the principle by amortiza- ¢ act alone. 


tion or rental. 

Under either method the ultimate 
cost to the Federal Government and 
to the States and their subdivisions 
is approximately the same. 

It is my thought that the total 
ultimate out of pocket cost to the 
Federal Government by either or 
both methods should be limited to 
one billion dollars, and furthermore 
that no loans or grants should be 
made on any state or local projects 
which cannot be started within six 
months of the date of the enabling 
legislation, and completed within a 


—Wide World 


CONGRESS GETS READY TO DISCUSS THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


YPICAL view of the House of Representatives in debate. 
Executive’s program to stem the recession before it, Con 


the pros and cons of the President’s plan. 


With the broad outlines of the Chief 
gress will spend many a day debating 





gress three groups of measures: 

1. In the first category I place ad- 
ditional appropriations for the fis- 
cal year beginning July, 1938. These 
will not put more money in the 
hands of the consuming public than 
we are spending in the current fis- 
cal year, but they will prevent men 
and women from being thrown out 
of work on July 1. They will stop 
the spiral from continuing its down- 
ward course: 

(a) I recommend an appropri- 
ation of one billion, two hun- 
dred and fifty million dollars 

for the Works Progress Admin- 
istration, to be used during the 
first seven months of the next 
fiscal year. Such a grant is am- 
munition of the highest grade 
for attack on recession. It will 
not greatly increase the present 
rate of expenditure, but ought 
to be sufficient to care for the 
additional men and women who 
have are coming to an 
end of their unemployment in- 
surance payments 

(b) For the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration an appropriation of 
one hundred and seventy-five 
million dollars for the next fis- 
cal year. 

(c) For the National Youth 
Administration the sum of sev- 
enty-five million dollars to cover 
the full fiscal year. 

(d) For the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps the sum of fifty mil- 
lion dollars additional to main- 
tain the existing number of 
camps now in operation. 


come or 


I call your attention to the fact 
t tl > appropriations will avert 
ig off of people now re- 

from the Federal 


Recovery Program in Figures 


Outright Spending for Recovery and Relief 


Works Progress Administration (seven months). .$1,250,000,000 


Farm Security grants ($25,000,000 above budget) 


National Youth Administration 


Civilian Conservation Corps (all additional)... 
Public Works Administration (new projects). 
Highway building (addition to budget)....... 
Flood control (addition to budget).... 
Federal buildings (addition to budget)......... 


Total 


75,000,000 
75,000,000 
50,000,000 
450,000,000 
100,000,000 
37,000,000 
25,000,000 


$2,062,000,000 


Lending for Recovery and Relief 


U. S. Housing Administration (additional) 
Public Works Administration (new projects).. 


Farm, Security Administration 


Total 


$300,000,000 
550,000,000 
100,000,000 


$950,000,000 


$3,012,000,000 


Moves in the Field of Finance and Credit 


Gold released into the banking system for use by 


the Treasury 
Reduction of 12% 


requirements of banks 


Total addition to bank reserves 


Potential RFC Loans to Business 





. . .$1,400,000,000 


per cent to be made in reserve 


750,000,000 


.$2,150,000,000 


.$1,500,000,000 








to make additional bank resources 
available for the credit needs of the 
country. This can be done without 
legislation. It will be done through 
the de-sterilization of approximately 
one billion four hundred million dol- 
lars of Treasury gold, accompanied 
by action on the part of the Federal 
Reserve Board to reduce reserve re- 
quirements by about three-quarters 
of a billion dollars. 


More Bank Resources 
Available for Credits 


The Federal Reserve Board informs 
me that they are willing to do so. 
These measures will make more 
abundant the supply of funds for 
commerce, industry and agriculture. 
By themselves, however, monetary 
measures are insufficient to start us 
on a sustained upward movement. 

As a part of better administration 
I hope that federal banking super- 
vision can be better coordinated. In 
addition, I am requesting that the 
Securities Exchange Commission 
consider such simplificatiorf of reg- 
ulations as will assist and expedite 
the financing, particularly, of small 
business enterprises. 

3. I come, therefore, to the third 
category which I consider to be vital. 
The first two categories—mainte- 
nance of relief and the expansion of 
credit might prove sufficient—but 
in my judgment other measures are 
essential. 

You and I cannot afford to equip 
ourselves with two rounds of ammu- 
nition where three rounds are nec- 
essary. If we stop at relief and 
credit, we may find ourselves with- 
out ammunition before the enemy 
is routed. If we are fully equipped 
with the third round of ammuni- 
we stand to win the battle 
against adversity. 


tion, 


New Work Proiects In- 
creasing Buying Power 


This third proposal relates solely 
to definite additions to the purchas- 
ing power of the nation by pro- 
viding new work: 

(a) I ask for certain amendments 
to the United States Housing Author- 
ity Act to permit the undertaking 
of the immediate construction of 
about $300,000,000 of additional proj- 
ects. The Federal Housing Admin- 
istration is prepared to increase the 
already mounting volume of home 
and apartment construction. 

(b) I ask for a renewal of Public 
Works projects. I believe that by the 
expenditure of $450,000,000, and the 
granting of authority to loan up to 
$1,000,000,000 to states and their sub- 
a vast number of well 
jought out, needed and permanent 
iblic improvements can be under- 
summer and autumn. 


ns 
10ns, 
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Billion Dollar Loans, 
Non-interest, to States 


I believe that the aid of the Fed- 
eral Government should be put in 
optional form—either the existing 
method of 45 per cent grant and 55 
per cent loan, or the advancing of 
the whole sum as loans to states and 
their subdivisions without interest. 

Under such a plan the Federal 
Government would assume the pay- 
ment of interest and the borrowing 
authority would assume the pay- 





year or a year and a half from the 
commencement of work. 

(c) I recommend the appropria- 
tion of $100,000,000 to the Bureau of 
Public Roads for highways in excess 
of the amount I have previously 
recommended in the budget for the 
fiscal year 1939, but I request that 
this additional amount be used only 
for projects which can be definitely 
Statrted this calendar year, 

(d) I recommend an appropriation 
of $37,000,000 over and above esti- 
mates for the immediate undertak- 
ing of flood control and reclamation 
works to be expended on projects 
already authorized by this or former 
Congresses. 

(e) I recommend the appropria- 
tion of $25,000,000 additional for 
Federal buildings. 


Total of Disbursements 
Set At Three Billion 


A summary o7 these recommenda- 
tions falls into two categories: 

1. Expenditures from the Treasury 
for work: 


Works Progress Adm... .$1,250,000,000 
Farm Security Adm..... 75,000,000 
National Youth Adm. ... 75,000,000 
Civilian Cons. Corps.... 50,000,000 
Public Works Adm...... 450,000,000 
Highways ; 100,000,000 
Flood Control 37,000,000 
Federal Buildings 25,000,000 
$2,062,000,000 
2. Loans from the Treasury for 
work: 
Farm Security Adm 
Public Works Adm 
U. S. Housing Adm... 


$100,000,000 
550,000,000 
300,000,000 


$950,000,000 

It should be noted that State and 
local public works undertaken on a 
loan basis instead of a loan and 
grant basis will reduce the item in 
the first classification and increase 
the item in the second classification, 


The National Debt 
Payable Only From Income 
Let us unanimously recognize the 

fact that the Federal debt, whether 
it be twenty-five billions or forty bil- 
lions, can only be paid if the nation 
obtains a vastly increased citizen 
income. 

I repeat that if this citizen income 
can be raised to eighty billion dol- 
lars a year the National Govern- 
ment and the overwhelming ma- 
jority of State and local govern- 
ments will be “out of the red.” The 
higher the national income goes 
the faster will we be able to reduce 
the total of Federal and State and 
local debts. 

Viewed from every angle, today’s 
purchasing power—the citizens’ in- 
come of today—is not sufficient to 
drive the economic system at higher 
speed. Responsibility of Govern- 
ment requires us at this time to sup- 
plement the normal processes and in 
so supplementing them to make sure 
that the addition is adequate. We 
must start again on a long steady 
upward incline in national income. 

I have set my hope, my aim on 
Stabilized recovery through a steady 
mounting of our citizens’ income 
and our citizens’ wealth. And in 
that process, which I believe is ready 
to start, let us avoid the pitfalls of 
the past—the over-production, the 
over-speculation and indeed all the 
extremes which we did not succeed 
in avoiding in 1929. In all of this, 
Government cannot and should not 





Business must helf. I 
am sure business will help. 

We need more than the materials 
of recovery. We need a united na- 
tional will. 

We need to xecognize nationally 
that the demands of no group, how- 
ever just, can be satisfied unless that 
group is prepared to share in finding 
a way to produce the income from 
which they and all other groups can 
be paid. Unjust claims defeat them- 
selves. You, as the Congress, I, a&S 
the President, must by virtue of our 
offices, seek the national good by 
preserving the balance between all 
groups and all sections. 

We have at our disposal the na- 
tional resources, the money, the skill 
of hand and head to raise our eco- 
nomic level—our citizens’ income, 
Our capacity is limited only by our 
ability to work together. What is 
needed is the will. 

The time has come to bring that 
will into action with every driving 
force at our command. And I am 
determined to do my share. 

The responsibility for making this 
national will effective rests on every 
individual whether in the govern- 
ment or in industry, or in finance, or 
in labor, or in the professional fields. 
Every man and woman in the United 
States has the great privilege of 
making this will productive. And 
the beneficiary will be the whole of 
the American people. 

Certain positive requirements seem 
to me to accompany the will—if 
we have that will. 


Discipline of a Democracy: 
All United in One Aim 


There is placed on all of us the 
duty of self-restraint. We still rely 
on personal responsibility—a re- 
sponsibility guided by a common 
conscience. That is the discipline 
of a democracy. Every patriotic cit- 
izen must say to himself or herself, 
that immoderate statement, appeals 
to prejudice, the creation of un- 
kindness, are offenses not against 
an individual or individuals, but of- 
fenses against the whole population 
of the United States. 

Use of power by any group, how- 
ever situated, to force its interest or 
to use its strategic position in order 
to receive more from the common 
fund than its contribution to the 
common fund justifies, is an attack 
against and not an aid to our na- 
tional life. 

Self-restraint implies restraint by 
articulate public opinion, trained to 
distinguish fact from falsehood, 
trained to believe that bitterness is 
never a useful instrument in public 
affairs. There can be no dictator- 
ship by an individual or by a group 
in this nation, save through division 
fostered by hate. Such division 
there must never be. 

Amid the voices which now seek 
to divide group from group, occupa- 
tion from occupation, section from 
section, thinking Americans must 
insist on common effort in a com- 
mon endeavor and a common faith 
in each other. Let every business 
man set out to use his strength of 
mind and heart and his confidence 
in his fellow man and his country. 
Let every iabor leader find not how 
work can be stopped but how it can 
be made to proceed smoothly, con- 
tinuously and fairly. Let every pub- 
lic official consider that his task is 
to use his authority so that the serv- 
ice he renders is adapted to curbing 
abuses and helping honest effort. Let 
every one of us work together to 
move the life of the nation forward, 

We, a successful democracy, face 
a troubled world. Elsewhere schools 
of thought contend that democracy 
is doomed to failure. They tell us 
that free speech and the free ex- 
change of views will destroy democ- 
racies. My conviction on the con- 
trary is that the United States re- 
taining free speech and a free exe 
change of views can furnish a dye 
namic example of successful governe 
ment, provided the nation can unite 
in practical measures when the 
times call for united action. 

The driving force of a nation lies 
in its spiritual purpose, made effec- 
tive by free, tolerant but unremit~ 
ting national will. 

In the Western Hemisphere the 
good neighbor policy has so 
strengthened the American Repubs 
lics that a spiritual unity in our re- 
lations now prevails. Can that good 
neighbor message be accepted and 
practiced in our national life? 

If we accept that high and spen- 
did road this free democracy will 
give succesful answer to the fears 
and questionings which today 
trouble the minds and souls of men 
and women the world over. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
The White House, April 14, 1938. 
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Objective of a Tax: 
Reform or Revenue? 





What now of taxes? Mr. Roose- | 
velt deepens an issue. The courses 


| 
that are open. | 
J 








S THE depression deepened and demands in- 

creased for an end to many experiments of 
recent years, President Roosevelt made up his 
mind on one point. 

There would be no backing away, he decided, 
from any reform principle if the power of the 
White House could prevent. 

It is against this background that business men 
can read the letter that Mr. Roosevelt wrote to 
the Chairmen of the Senate Finance and tne 
House Ways and Means Committees on April 13, 
opposing the Senate plan to wipe out all vestige 
of the tax on undistributed corporation profits 
and to establish a flat tax on gains from the sale 
of capital assets. (Text of | ron Page 15 

To the President, both of these steps represent 
a retreat on principle that he is prepared to op- 
pose. By an exercise of the power veto, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt could keep the existing laws on 
the books unless two-thirds of each House de- 
serted him on the issue. 

Much of the resentment of business men to- 
ward New Deal policies has centered on these 


two taxes. 


HOUSE AND SENATE: TWO PLANS 


Reflecting that sentiment, the House decided to 
eliminate all but the principle of the tax on re- 
tained earnings—exempting all corporations 
earning less than $25,000 from that tax—and to 
modify the rates of taxation on income from cap- 
ital gains. 

In each casc, however, the House of Repre- 
sentatives was careful to leave untouched the 
principle of graduated taxation for corporation 
earnings, where retained, and of graduated tax- 
ation for all capital gains. 

The Senate, however, showed no interest in 
keeping principles that it regarded as discredited. 

Senators consequently wiped out all vestige of 
the special tax on retained earnings, substitut- 
ing a flat 18 per cent tax on all corporation in- 
come with some slight concession to corporations 
with small earnings. Senators also decided to 
establish a flat tax of 15 per cent on capital gains 
if those gains were on assets held more than 18 
months. 

President Roosevelt is ready to accept the 
modifications approved by the House, since these 
modifications retain the principles he approves, 
but he is unwilling to accept the sacrifice of those 
principles involved in the Senate changes. 


PRINCIPLE: NOT REVENUE 

The question is: how would different income 
groups of business men fare under the different 
plans. The answer given by Treasury experts is 
as follows: 

1. The Treasury income tax plan would mean 
& very definitely larger payment from smaller 
business men than would the House plan which 
favors corporations earning less than $25,000 a 
year. The House plan would aim to get more 
money through taxation of personal incomes of 
stockholders by encouraging distribution of earn- 
ings, while the Senate plan would aim at higher 
taxation of earnings retained in the corporation. 

2. On capital gains the Senate definitely would 
favor the income of those who realize large gains 
through the sale of capital assets. It also might 
favor those individuals who have realized large 
stock market or other market gains over a period 
of more than 18 months and who might now 
want to realize those profits. The House would 
tax these gains at a much higher rate than the 
Senate, with the rate graduated. 
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The Vorce 
of Business 


COL. L. P. AYERS, Vice President, Cleveland 
Trust Company: Business activity appears to 
have completed the first phase of this renewed 
depression, and to have entered upon a second 
one. The first one lasted six months. It began 
last August and continued through February. ... 

The developments so far in the second phase 
of this period indicate all too clearly that this 
is no mere temporary business recession. The 
new declines in security prices have not been 
caused by short selling, or by the calling of bank 
Joans or by any general liquidation of weakly 
held speculative accounts. They have resulted 
for the most part from sales by investors who 
distrust the prospects for business profits, 

The physical volume of industrial production 
appears to have dropped to more than 40 ver 
cent below the computed normal level in March. 
... There has been only one year in all our his- 
tory when production averaged more than 40 
per cent below norma! and that was 1932. 

The declines of this renewed depression are 
now seriously evident in nearly all phases of 
business activity. The most recent Federal Re- 
serve release of business statistics gives com- 
parisons between data for February of last year 
and February of this year which illustrate this. 
They show that in those 12 months factory pro- 
duction has declined 35 per cent, and mining out- 
put 12 per cent. Iron and steel production has 
declined 61 per cent, automobile output 48 per 
cent, and textiles 37 per cent. Factory employ- 
ment has gone off 17 per cent, and factory pay 
Trolls 23 per cent. 

In recent weeks the prospects for soon reach- 
ing a definite bottom of this depression period 
have been decreased by new and severe declines 
in the prices of stocks and bonds 

(From the current business bulletin of 
Cleveland Trust Company.) 
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MILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS 


Cash Budget Briefly in Balance and Out Again 
as New Spending Pushes Ahead of Income 
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CuHart Basep ON OFFICIAL GOVERNMENT DATA 


i accompanying chart shows the month by month record of the 
Government's cash outgo and its cash income from 1932 to date. 
Income and outgo reached a balance in February, 
have moved out of balance again as expenditures are increased and 
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1938, and now 


income has begun to decline. 
would throw the relationship still farther out of balance. 

The experts contend that if the bonus payment in 1936 had been pre- 
vented, income and outgo would have moved into balance that year. 


Mr. Roosevelt's new spending program 





WOCISGITELAI8 UNTAPPED CREDIT RESERVOIRS: 
LATEST RESOURCES FOR FEDERAL SPENDING 


O spend or not to spend: that’s the question + ductions, of lowered installment sales and of 


confronting Congress and the country. 

In either case, experience seems to show, the 
result can be about the same—pump-priming. 
The distinction is between the forced pump- 
priming that came prior to 1933 and the deliber- 
ate pump-priming since 1933. 

As the chart above discloses, 
ment’s cash outgo exceeded its cash income in 
the days when the first goal was a balanced 
budget. 

The same chart shows how the Government's 
cash budget finally reached a balance in Fehru- 
ary of this year after a long struggle to cut out- 
go*and to raise income, only now to be moving 
sharply out of balance again. 

Forces that operated after 1929 are operating 
again at this time to upset calculations. 


the Govern- 


Those forces are show- 


ing in official figures. 
Licy img UP ino g 
TOWARD THE POL They are seen at work 


OF “PUMP-PRIMING” in income tax receipts, 


which fell nearly one hundred million dollars 
below estimates at March collection time, They 
also are at work in pay roll taxes, now declining 
with employment, in customs duties, now falling 
with imports, and in miscellaneous internal rev- 


FORCES THAT IMPEL 


enue, declining with trade, 

Likewise: 

The same forces 
tures for local relief and for work relief. 
are operating to cause a step-up in the flow of 
unemployment insurance payments. Pressure 
is apparent in the demand for new public works. 

The experts had figured that March would see 
the cash budget comfortably in balance. Sharply 
declining receipts and definitely increasing ex- 
penditures fooled them. 

Now the die is being cast at the White House 
for deliberate pump-priming. 

“The experience represented by the chart of 
cash outgo and cash income shows that there is 
as much chance to reach a balance between the 
two by spending as there is by cutting expendi- 
tures in a period of deflation,” one of the Presi- 
dent’s principal advisers remarked. 

The goal is to increase the spread between 
cash outgo and cash income to between $200.,- 
000,000 and $300,000,000 a month before mid- 
summer, 

A spread of this size, involving that much of 
a contribution by the Government to purchas- 
ing power would, the President is told, offset 
much of the deflationary effect of pay roll re- 


pushing up expendi- 
They 


are 


curtailed inventory replacement in private in- 
dustry. 


RESERVE RESOURCES But that raises the 
THAT MIGHT AVOID question of future deficits 
and of the problem of 


DIRECT BORROWING 


that is moving farther and farther into debt. 


financing a Government 


On that point business men and bankers would 





A new try at spending. What be- 
comes of the budget? 

The story of unused cash reserves 
and a discussion of the little known 
“Second Budget.” 











do well to pry under the surface of the Gov- 
ernment’s financial position and take a look at 
some of the machinery that now is built and 
ready to function. 

In the Treasury's inactive gold fund is $1.- 
182,000,000 that now is released for spending. 

That operation only scratches the surface of 
possibilities, 

Mr. Roosevelt still retains power given him 
in 1933 to print $3,000,000,000 in greenbacks. He 
has the currency stabilization fund of $1,800,- 
000,000 that could be used to buy up guaranteed 
obligations of Government spending agencies. 
Then there is in the Treasury nearly $500,000,- 
000 of silver bullion which could be coined to 
yield about $1,250,000,000 in currency. Profit to 
the amount of $450,000,000 from the past coinage 
of silver is available for spending. 

This Government never has used the profits 
realized from clipping 40 per cent from the gold 
content of the dollar, nor has it turned to use 
the possibility of profit from its silver buying 
program, 

Billions are tied up here that could be put 
to work without increasing the national debt. 

Then there are many more opportunities for 
meeting present financial problems. 


Even now the Federal 


GOVERNMENT TODAY 
EQUIPPED TO DO THE Government, through its 


; various lending agencies, 
NATION'S BANKING is the nation’s biggest 
banker. 


Today, more than ever, the Govern- 
ment is equipped to move in where private 
bankers move out of the field. 


The Reconstruction Finance Corporation has 


ae ; : ' 
just been authorized to do any kind of an in- 


vestment banking business that its directors will 
approve. It can loan to business men for any 
length of time on any “sound” asset. The Pub- 
lic Works Administration can make loans to 
State and local governments for construction and 
these loans then can be routed through the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation and sold to 
the public. More than $400,000,000 of PWA 
loans have been sold in this way at a profit. 
The new Housing Authority is equipped to 
make another large volume of loans for low 
cost housing construction. The Commodity 
Credit Corporation is being organized on an in- 
dependent basis to finance crop loans, 


By selling guaranteed 


ITS CAPACITY FOR Dligations of these and 
other agencies the Treas- 


GREATER EXPANSION ury could route vast fu- 


ture outlays of cash around the regular Gov- 
ernment budget and into the “second budget” 
that has existed for a number of years without 
attracting attention. 


A “SECOND BUDGET”: 


In this second budget are found the accounts 
of Government corporations and credit agencies. 

Here a glance discloses that Government 
banking operations at this time involve $7,608,- 
000,000 in loans and $11,800,000,000 in total assets 
against which are listed $7,373,000,000 in liabil- 
This budget is capable of indefinite ex- 
pansion since it largely represents items that 
are definite earning assets. 


ities. 


What can be done is becoming clear to the 
White House. 

The Government has the machinery set up to 
make loans for construction of houses, for clear- 
ing of slums, for financing business men, for 
helping State and local governments to build 
public works, for protecting farm income and 
for many other ‘purposes. Money for these 
loans can be raised by the sale of debentures 
of the RFC, the Housing Authority, the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, the HOLC and other 
corporations. These debentures then can be 
financed by income from the self-liquidating 
projects that are financed. 

In this way the country can get public works 
and a large amount of investment, without un- 
balancing its regular budget, and without run- 
ning up the direct national debt about which 
the nation seems most concerned, 

OweN Scorrt. 
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The Trade Barrier 
Of Unsold Goods 





Over-confidence as a depression 
cause. Too hopeful buying. 

A story of the record inventories 
of goods built up by industry. 











THEORY that commands much attention 

among New Deal economists is that over- 
confidence rather than under-confidence on the 
part of business men iaid the basis for today’s 
depression. 

To back up this theory they have pointed to 
the rapid increase in inventories of goods, to 
the way the automobile industry pushed sales 
of cars on ever-easier sales terms, and to -he 
way raw material prices were bid up and fin- 
ished goods prices were pushed up on the 
slightest provocation. 

President Roosevelt gave credence tc this same 
theory in his message to Congress cn April 14. 
But he added that fear as well contributed to 
the dislocations, including fear of labor troubie, 
a fear of war, and fear of price increases them- 
selves. 

Until now there has been little tangible evi- 
dence of the degree to which private business 
over-reached itself during the recovery period. 


HOW INVENTORIES PILED UP 


Now, however, Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., through 
Dun’s Review, offers a comprehensive survey of 
17,000 corporations, revealing what happened to 


inventories between the end of 1935 and the 
end of 1937, a two-year period. 
During that period, inventories of goods in 


the hands of manufacturers, wholesalers and re- 
tailers increased $5,150,C00,000 on the basis of the 
reports made to serve as the basis of the study. 
Manufacturing industries stepped up inventories 
from $10,010,000,000 at the end of 1935 to $13,- 
645,000,000 at the end of 1937. Wholesalers in- 
creased their inventories from $2,276,000,000 ‘o 
$2,827,000,000. Inventories of retailers rose from 
$4,298,000,000 to $5,248,000,000. 


EFFECT OF STAGNANT GOODS 


There is agreement that in this situation lies 
a very serious problem for business and for gov- 
ernment. 

It means that at the end of several months of 
slowing business, industry at the start of 1938 
still possessed huge accumulations of goods that 
had to be worked off. 

With large supplies of goods on hand individ- 
ual companies curtailed purchases quicely, with 
order declines more abrupt than ever before. 
Demand slackened for raw materials with the 
result that prices were under pressure amd d2- 
clined. Price declines forced write-down of the 
value of accumulated inventories. And with 
dealers stocked with goods, manufacturers found 
little call for new supplies. The result was a 
record breaking curtailment of production. 

The government’s economists are confident that 
there has been some reduction in inventories 
since the first of this year, but they are of the 
opinion that the refusal of many industries to 
reduce prices drastically in an effort to move 
accumulated supplies has delayed the kind of 
drastic correction that may be called for. 

At present the Federal Reserve Board is pre- 
paring to set up machinery designed to provide 
a running record of industrial inventories so that 
situations like that of the past two years may not 
develop again unnoticed. 
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The Voice 
of Government 


MARJORIE SHEARON, Bureau of Research and 
Statistics, Social Security Board: Nearly eight 
million persons in the United States nave reached 
or passed the critical age of 65. Particular in- 
terest attaches to them because of State and 
Federal legislation recently enacted to bring them 
a measure of economic security. 

At the beginning of i937 there were three large 
groups of the aged (each numbering about one 
million persons) who possessed or received some 
form of income: persons with current earnings, 
persons with savings, and those in receipt of 
public assistance (old-age assistance and aid 
to the blind) under the Social Security Act. 

In addition, there were three smaller miscella- 
neous groups: one of about half a million (574,- 
000) persons who received Federal, State, mu- 
nicipal, and private pensions, insurance annui- 
ties, and so forth; a second of about a quarter 
of a million (268,000) persons who received va- 
rious forms of organized public or private re- 
lief, other than public assistance under the So- 
cial Security Act, in their own homes; and a 
third group of about 200,000 aged persons who 
were in public or private homes, in hospitals 
for mental disease, or in other institutions. 

Out of a total of about 7.8 million persons 65 or 
over on January 1, 1937, in the continental United 
States and Alaska and Hawaii, it is believed that: 

Approximately one-third (2.7 million) were 
self-dependent. 

Approximately one-fifth (1.6 million) were sun- 
ported wholly or partially by public or private 
social agencies. Between two-fifths and one-half 
(3.5 million or 45 per cent) appear fo have been 
essentially dependent on friends and relatives. 

Between two-fifths and one-half (3.5 million 
or 45 per cent) appear to have been essentially 
dependent on friends and relatives. 

Approximately two-thirds (5 million) were sup- 
ported wholly or partially by public or private 
social agencies or were dependent on friends and 
relatives. (From the Social Security Bulletin). 
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once again into the skies to battle 
the Japanese 






















cree until the end of July. Facing | pean amity, would not, it was re In Germany, Chancellor Adolf 
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himself by inaugurating a traffic sig crease of German imports from that 


of labor difficulties that had once 
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to Premier Benito Mussolini, was fol- British-French relations, lington Continued were his cone 





ferences with his Secretary of State, 
although neither expected, nor 
hoped, that foreign affairs in the 
near future would force from them 
those strongly worded statements 
| that have attended past “incidents.” 


|| abolished and the greater part of the 

. | || remainder reduced after the war, the 

Since the turn of the century, Federal, State and loca Federal Government continued to 

governments in their ceaseless search for more revenues utilize a much larger number of tax 
sources than before. 


have levied a maze of conflicting and overlapping taxes. | fie 


lowed by the week-end signing of a 
treaty of friendship between Count 
Galeazzo Ciano, Italian Foreign 
Minister, the Earl of Perth, 
British Ambassador. The initialing 


FRANCO'S “DEATH THRUST” 

In Spain, where the sun beat hot 
against the war-torn earth, General 
Franco saw his insurgent staff de- 
liver what they termed the “death 


ana 


customs revenues 





What happens to taxpayer and governmental efficiency when 
one tax collector competes with another and what is being 





example, 
which before 1910 provided 
half of total Federal 

amounted to only 14 per cent of all 


nearly 
income, 





other States to levy various taxes on 


the same property. 


Four principal methods by which 


thrust” against the Loyalist govern- 
ment. On the seventh anniversary 
of the founding of the Spanish Re- 
public, insurgent troops, flanked by 











CANADIAN GOLD MINES 


Latest Map and Analysis of the 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


re Oetiad SRS (Wars 
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“! wholly disapprove of what you say but will 


defend to the death your right to say it.” 


VOLTAIRE 








HE pages of history are strewn with the follies of 
governments. 


Statesmen heed the lessons. Politicians ignore 


them. 


Again and again in world chronicles, peoples have been 
deluded by their leaders into believing the doctrine that 
“say-so” money is real and that “say-so” bonds are as good 
as those which are backed by tangible assets and gold 


specie. 


Plausible excuses are usually given when economic re- 
cession comes. An immediate “stimulus to business” is al- 
ways offered as a reason for accepting the quick remedies. 
The first dose of inflation is customarily applied after 
much debate. The immediate effects are like those of an 
opiate. Then the relapse comes. Alibis are brought for- 
ward in ingenious arguments. The patient is asked to take 
a second dose. Resistance becomes weaker. National 
legislatures yield their convictions and so goes the process 


of disintegration. 


The printing presses which turned out billions of francs 
in the 1790 inflation in France and trillions of marks in 
the German inflation of 1923 are being primed again, this 
time in the modernized mechanism of “pump-priming” in 


America. 


MR.ROOSEVELT’S After a series of unbalanced 


udgets every year and an in- 


WORDS OF 1933 crease since 1933 in the national 
SOUND STRANGE“¢?t of $16,000,000,000 excluding 


obligations guaranteed by the 
Federal Government, we are back where we started in 


1933.. The unemployed are as numerous now as then. 


The President of the United States happens to be the 
same individual who presided over the government five 
years ago. His words sound strange now in compari- 


son with what he said in 1933. 


Either Mr. Roosevelt uttered sound principles then or 


he himself did not believe what he said. 


Either what he is saying today is the product of a con- 
fusion of policies or Mr. Roosevelt has invented a new eco- 
nomic doctrine—the more you borrow and the less you 


pay off the richer you are and the better is your credit. 


But let us go back to March 10, 1933. The new Presi- 
dent had come into office after a campaign in which he 
denounced federal spending. He was addressing a joint 
session of the House of Representatives and the Senate 
of the United States. The nation was thrilled with his 


leadership, for this is what he was saying: 


“For three long years, the Federal Government 
has been the road toward bankruptcy. 

“With tH® utmost seriousness, I point out to the 
Congress the profound effect of this fact (the ac- 
cumulated deficit of $5,000,000,000) on our national 
economy. 

“It has contributed to the recent collapse of our 
banking structure. 

“It has accentuated the stagnation of the economic 
life of our people. 

“It has added to the ranks of the unemployed. Our 


Government's house is not in order and for many rea- 


sons no effective action has been taken to restore it 
to order. 

“Upon the unimpaired credjt of the United States 
Government rests the safety of deposits, the security 
of insurance policies, the activity of industrial enter- 
prises, the value of agricultural products, and the 
availability of employment. The credit of the United 
States Government definitely affects these funda- 
mental human values. It, therefore, becomes our 
first concern to make secure the foundation. National 
recovery depends upon it.” 


BANKS FILLED 


GOVERNMENT 


years. 


And what did the business men of the country do? They 
cried out for a sound fiscal policy. They have never with- 
drawn that plea. They, too, have thought national re- 
covery depended upon it. They have wanted the govern- 
ment credit to be built on a sound and secure foundation. 

And what did the banks do? They absorbed the loans 
pushed at them by an administration which soon acquired 
dictatorial powers over the whole banking mechanism. To 
refuse to buy government bonds meant trouble for a bank. 

Today the banks hold far too many of the government's 
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Then what did Mr. Roosevelt 

do? He proceeded shortly after- 
WITH BONDS OF wards ay unbalance the budget 
not by a mere three-year total of 
$5,000,000,000 which he called 
the “road toward bankruptcy” but by more than three 
times as much, that is by more than $16,000,000,000 in five 
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By DAVID LAWRENCE 


bonds. There are something like $42,200,000,000 of gov- 
ernment securities outstanding including obligations guar- 
anteed by the Federal Government, and the banks hold 
about 35 per cent of those in the hands of the public—the 
greatest proportion that private banks have ever held of a 
government’s securities anywhere and at any time except 
in countries which have resorted to actual “forced loans.” 

Bank deposits in large part in America have been con- 
verted into government bonds. Insurance company re- 
serves are in government bonds in large part—far greater 
than any previous proportion. 

More than $4,000,000,000 of government trust funds 
including the savings of the people in such institutions as 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation and the Postal 
Savings Fund are in government bonds. So also are pay- 
roll taxes collected supposedly for “social security.” 


GROWING RICH 


And what are government 
onds worth? They are either 
worth par because they can be 


BY PILING UP 
BIGGER DEBTS paid off through tax receipts 
eventually or else they are not 


worth much because they will be repudiated in part some 
day due to inability of the government to collect enough 
tax money without breaking down the whole economic 
system. The citizen is left to guess because market prices 
of bonds are not always an indicator of true value owing 
to government pegging and “stabilization operations.” 

Paper money outstanding is larger today notwithstand- 
ing the existence of a depression than it was at the heighth 
of the so-called recovery of 1936. Why is so much cur- 
rency needed when business is down? Is it being hoarded? 

The citizen cannot test the value of this paper money 
as yet because he cannot get gold. The metal is locked 
up. It is against the law to possess gold. We are on an 
irredeemable paper basis. Dollar bills are worth what 
the government says they are worth. The government’s 
“say so” is accepted as a rule, only as long as the people 
have faith in a government’s capacity to pay back. And 
who is making any plans to pay back the immense bor- 
rowings of today? Listen to what the President said this 
last week to the American people over the radio: 

“If you think back to the experiences of the early 
years of this Administration you will remember the 
doubts and fears expressed about the rising expenses 
of government. But to the surprise of the doubters, 
as we proceeded to carry on the program which in- 
cluded Public Works and Work Relief, the country 
grew richer instead of poorer.” 

Mark those words—“to the surprise of the doubters.” 
No comment now on the “road toward bankruptcy”. No 
fear now about a $5,000,000,000 addition to the debt. On 
the contrary, the doctrine now expressed is—‘“Let’s have 
bigger and bigger debts and we will grow richer and 
richer.” 

The President confesses that the national income after 
reaching a peak of $68,000,000,000 in 1937 is now running 
at the rate of $56,000,000,000 for 1938. In spite of this 
record of the failure of “pump-priming” he said to Con- 
gress last week: 

“If this citizen income can be raised to eighty bil- 
lion dollars a year, the national government and the 
overwhelming majority of State and local govern- 
ments will be ‘out of the red.’ 

“The higher the national income goes the faster 
will we be able to reduce the total of federal and state 
and local debts.” 

But back in 1929 we had an $81,000,000,000 national 
income and we had only a $17,000,000,000 national debt 
and a $4,500,000,000 annual budget which was balanced 


and yielded a surplus from taxes. 
Mr. Roosevelt’s message indi- 


PEOPLE NEED cates that between 1932 and 1937 
TO BE AROUSED we increased the national income 

; two dollars for every dollar bor- 
TO THE DANGER rowed. Using the same ratio and 
applying it to an increase from a possible $60,000,000,000 
national income in 1938 to the desired $80,000,000,000 it 
means a twenty billion dollar expansion by means of 
another ten billion of borrowings. 

In other words the national debt would go up to about 
$47,500,000,000 exclusive of the guaranteed obligations 
and the annual budget would be running at $7,000,000,000 
or more a year and we would supposedly be better off than 
before. 

Just how a nation can prosper with a debt more than 
two and a half times that of 1929 and with an annual bud- 


PRIMING THE PRINTING PRESS 


Paper Money Under Attack As the Administration Orders More Borrowing and Spending 
While Still Refusing to Redeem Paper Dollars in Gold—First Inflation'’s Deficit 
$16,000,000,000 and Brought Failure—Second Inflation About to Begin 
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get almost 50 per cent higher and with taxes not equal to 
the expenses is difficult for many of us to understand. But 
if Mr. Roosevelt says it’s so, we are supposed to accept it 
as a matter of “self-restraint” if not of enforced patriotism. 

There is little need. to worry about the rich. They al- 
ways get through inflationary periods, protecting them- 
selves through the purchases of commodities and other 
tangibles. The poor, and the middle class particularly, 
always get caught. In their behalf words of caution should 
be spoken today. 

The patriotism of the hour is to warn the American 
people and arouse them to the attack being made on the 
American dollar and its purchasing power. The Congress 
of the United States has lately shown signs of indepen- 
dence. Surely no battle is more important than the pres- 
ervation of the integrity of government credit and of the 


purchasing power of the dollar. 
For there comes a time in- 


INFLATIONARY evitabl hen th inflationar 
MOVES ALWAYS moves te to be renewed. ene 
LEAD TO OTHERS billions must then be borrowed. 


Some of the prominent “pump- 
primers” in the government's inner circle are already say- 
ing that $4,500,000,000 is only a drop in the bucket. They 
criticize the President on the ground that his new pump- 
priming plans are inadequate. 

Mr. Roosevelt asks the American people to con- 
tinue to lend their savings to a government that makes no 
pretense of meeting its expenses. The tax burden is al- 
ready so great that it has broken down the national in- 
come and brought unemployment and curtailed consump- 
tion. Yet the maximum taxes collected thus far are insuf- 
ficient. Even when using the pay roll taxes for current 
operating expenses, the funds are not enough. Mr. Roose- 
velt in his message said the Government would have to 
borrow at least $1,500,000,000 of new money the next fis- 
cal year. Undoubtedly there will be further borrowings. 

Ordinarily when one borrows at a bank, the previous 
experience becomes pertinent. Some indication of how 
a borrower intends to pay back must be given if credit is 
to be extended. The Administration relies on the citizens, 
however, not to ask such questions but to keep on lending. 
It is the history of such illusions that, sooner or later, the 
people refuse to lend. Then come the “forced loans” and 
paper money gradually declines in terms of prices for 
goods. Commodities become more valuable than paper 
money. Gradually prices rise to fantastic levels. 


POOR PEOPLE 

week’s wages to buy a loaf of 
SUFFER MOST bread. The stories of the German 
FROM INFLATIONiMfation are too recent in our 


memory to be repeated here. The 
blow falls heaviest on the poor people. It is for them that 
the battle should be waged now. 

Mr. Roosevelt talks glibly about his reform measures. 
but he forgets something else he said to Congress on 
March 10, 1933: 

“Too often in recent history liberal governments 
have been wrecked on the rocks of loose fiscal policy.” 
Was he thinking then of the Labor Government in 

Britain which foundered on the rocks of a badly unbal- 
anced budget? Was he thinking of the German Republic 
which bankrupted itself only to have a Hitler arise on the 
ruins and erect a terrible dictatorship? In his message 
last week, the President said quite persuasively: 

“History proves that dictatorships:do not grow out 
of strong and successful governments but out of weak 
and helpless ones. If by democratic methods, people 
get a government strong enough to protect them from 
fear and starvation, their democracy succeeds, but if 
they do not, they grow impatient. 

“Therefore, the only bulwark of continuing liberty 
is a government strong enough to protect the inter- 
ests of the people, and a people strong enough and 
well enough informed to maintain its sovereign con- 
trol over its government.” 

Does such a government exist in America today? Has 
any government ever been made strong by offering a pol- 
icy which threatens government credit? 

Only the people acting through their Congress now 
and throughout this year of elections can save the Ameri- 
can dollar and the American democracy from the ravages 
of unlimited borrowing and unlimited spending. 

Constructive alternatives have been outlined again and 
again. They await action now by a New Majority in 
Congress. 


In Germany, in 1923, it took a 
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